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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— Godthe. 
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R. GEORGE DOLBY begs to announce that he is 
making arrangements for a Tour in the Provinces with the following dis- 


hc tinguished Artists: — 
x VOCALISTS: 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. Mateme GBI02 
Madame SAINTON-DOLBY. 


THE LAST NICHT. ita at 
CHEAP PRICES. Signor MARIO. 


TITIENS, GROSSI, SANTLEY, BOSSI, GIUGLINI. “ FAUST.” VIOLIN: 


a M. SAINTON. 
Norice.—In consequence of all available space having been disposed of on Thurs- ‘ 
day evening, and in reply to the numerous applications, the Director has consented H oo Sataaen mae TZ, 
to give the entire opera of “FAUST,” in lieu of the combined entertainment an- Rs err 
nounced fur this Evening (Saturday). noe Pa will commence about the middle of September and terminate in 
‘ ecember. 
Applications respecting Engagements to be made to Mr. Gsorcs Dotsy, Egyptian 


THIS EVENING, (SATURDAY), Aveusr 131n, Hall, Piccadilly, London. 


LAST NIGHT OF THE SEASON, : . : ” 
b R. SIMS REEVES will sing “THE MESSAGE 
Will be repented Gounod’s celebrated Opera, composed for him by BLUMENTHAL, at the ar Festival, on Wednesday 


6 FAUST.’ Evening, August 31. 
QQ Ty 
Doors open’at Half-past Seven ; commence at Eight precisely, terminating in time R. WILLIAM CHARLES LEVEY (Com er of 
for the Night Trains to the Environs. ‘anchette), having completely recovered from his recent indisposition, begs to 
: announce that he is now ready to resume his duties as Professor of the Pianoforte. 
Notice.—The usual Restrictions to Evening Dress will not be enforced. Address—8 Cecil Street, Strand. 


Prices :—Gallery, 2s.; Pit, 5s.; Dress Circle, 7s.; Upper Circle, 5s.; Orchestra | . P ° 
Stalls, 12s. 6d. alas ; ; \ ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing “THE KNIGHT 
Box-office of the Theatre open daily, from Ten till Seven, where places may be | 1 AND THE MAIDEN” (Words by H. Hersee, Esq.), composed by Emite 
Beroer, at the York Festival, Sept. 7th and 8th, and at the Glasgow City Hall, Sept. 


secured. 
Tickets also procurable, on the Evenings of Performance, at the Special Offices, | 17 and 24. 
open at the Entrances of the Pit and Boxes, ; ps : 
ISS JULIA ELTON will sing Ranpeacer’s admired 
0 . \ — = a Cradle Sotg, ‘* PEACEFULLY SLUMBER,” and the duet (with Miss Ress 
eaiined the PIT to be considerably ENLARGED, in order to afford increased ac- | PoPular Operetta of Once foo Often, at the Clty jonserta, Giaagow, September 


commodation to the visitors to that part of the Theatre. 
1 . CAMPBELL BLAOK, Vocalist (Pupil of Dr. 
R. ALFRED MELLON'S CONCERTS EVERY M®5..0 Rostnsow, Vicar Choral of the Sathabeas t ——— and a 


EVENING, at Eront, Rovat [rattan Opera House, Covent GarpgN, Patrick's, in the City of Dublin), sings in Italian, German and French.’ She sings 
MDLLE, CARLOTT P 3 0 : also all the popular English, Scotch, and Irish Melodies, and has carefully studied 
? PE aware eaee KORRS ME, LEYS, Sacred Music. Mrs. CAMPBELL BLACK accompanies herself on the Harp, Pianoforte 


‘ MR. CARRODUS, and ALI BEN SOUALLE. and Guitar. All communications respecting engagements to sing at Concerts, &c.* 
Band of One Hundred performers. to be addressed to her at 7 Well Walk, Hamstead, N.W. 


On Tuorspay next, Aug. 18,a CLASSICAL NIGHT. ° 
On Faway, MR. ALFRED MELLON'S GLEE UNION. ADAME LEMMENS SHERRINGTON, Mr. W. 
On Sarurpay, A VOLUNTEER NIGHT. H. Cumines and Mr. Santvey, will sing the trio, “I NAVIGANTI" (The 
Conductor—Mr. ALFRED MELton. Mariners), composed by A. Randegger, at the Birmingham Festival. 

Admission. + + ~ One Shilling. ADAME SAINTON DOLBY, will sing Hewry 

Smart's popular song, “THE LADY OF THE LEA,” at the Birmingham 
OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, Covent Garpren.—The | and Hereford Festivals. : 

obility, Shareholders, and the public are respectfully informed that THE j 

OPERA COMPANY (Limited), will commence their First Season on the second ADLLE. LOUISE VAN NOORDEN (Soprano). 
Onday in October next, By Order, MARTIN CAWOOD, Secretary. Communications respecting engagements in Town and Country to 

addressed to 115 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, 


EREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL, in th 
Carueprat and Sure Hatt, August 30th and 3ist, September Ist and pe DURHAM CATHEDRAL, 
die. TieTsens, Mesdames LeMMENS-SHERRINGTON, Weiss and Sainron-Do.py ; ————— 
THE APPOINTMENT OF A MINOR CANON 


Messrs. Sins Reeves, MonTEM Sarge, Santiey and Weiss. Programmes forwarded 
ft septieation to the Conductor and Hon, Sec., Mr. G. Townshend Smith, The Close, TO THE 
ra. VACANT PLACE IN DURHAM CATHEDRAL, 


Will be made by the Dean and Chapter, 


ONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AT COLOGNE; On WEDNESDAY, the 28th day of September next. 
er the direction of Mr. Ferpinanp H Beginning of the néw 8 ter: : ; 
be _ To further intormations: Scerdiany of te Cousigeaiery “(Frank- The Triat of Candidates selected yp ey = the oan and manner (o be ized by 
—_—————. ° All rem a Rr er ~— | aged Panwa > oll ee 
Pewie, Chapter Clerk and trar to a ur! a 

0 PROFESSORS AND AMATEURS OF MUSIC. | Ontce'n the College, Durham; by whom farther Information as o the oe’ willbe 
Py Authors’ Works Engraved and Printed on moderate terms by F. Bow given, on or before Wednesday, the 7th day of September next. 

ttle Marlborough Street, Regent Street, W. Dirham, 2ist July, 1864. 
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TARANTELLA, by WALTER MACFARREN. 
HIS popular Morceau for the Pianoforte, played with 
such distinguished success by the Composer at his Concerts at the Hanover 
uare Rooms, is published, price 4s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





In the Press, 2 
To be Published by Subscription, 
MASS in B flat, for Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass. 
Solo, with Chorus. Composed and dedicated by permission to His Imperial 


fs Dom Pepro IL., Emperor of Brazil, 
By WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 


To Subscribers, 58.; Non-Subscribers, 7s. 6d. 
London: Dowxcan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


ADELINA PATTI. 
“DI GIOJA INSOLITA,” 


Waltz, sung by Mdlle. Adelina Patti with Distinguished Success. 
Composed by MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 
Price 3s. 
With a Portrait of Mdlle. Adelina Patti 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244 Regent Street. 
“DI GIOJA INSOLITA" 
Is also Transcribed for the Pianoforte by 
R. ANDREWS, 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


~ CARLOTTA PATTI. 


WOULD HEAR YOU, WARBLER” 
(L’Usignuolo—The Nightingale). 


Sung by Mdlle. Cariotia Patti with distinguished success. 
Composed by E. MUZIO, 
Price 4s. 
With a Portrait of Mdlle. Carlotta Patti. 


London; Duxcan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 














Just Published, price 3s., 


“MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS.” 


(** Mein Herz ist in Hochland.”) 
CoMPosED BY 


ALEXANDRE REICHARDT, 


Composer of “ Thou art so near and yet so far.” 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


‘‘ HARK, THE BELLS ARE RINGING,” 
eS 
HENRY SMART. 


The Words by W. H. BELLAMY, Esq. 
Companion to his celebrated “LADY OF THE LEA." 


Price 3s. 
London: Duwcan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W. 


“MARY DEAR,” 
SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONG, 


Composed by HOWARD GLOVER, and enthusiastically encored at St. James's 
Hall, is published, price 3s., by 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








Just published, price 4s., 


“VOGLIANA,” 


Mazurka de Concert, pour Piano. 
Dedie6 & son ami Monsieur EDOUARD, DE PARIS, 
Par 
WILHELM GANZ 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 


“L’AMOUR,” 
REVERIE POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par 
FREDERIC BOSCOVITCH. 

London; Dorcan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








Just published, price 3s., 


“HOPE ALWAY,” 
SONG FOR A MEZZO-SOPRANO VOICE. 
Written by MINNIE, 
Composed by EMANUEL AGUILAR. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Strect, W 








Now Ready, 


er POEMS receiving the 100 Guineas offered in 
: the Advertisements, ‘Ho! ror A Suakspgare,” and awarded by Messrs 
Webster, J. Stirling Coyne, Andrew Halliday, George Rose, and Thomas 8. Stuart, 
Illustrated with Lithograph Portraits of Queen Elizabeth and the Queen of Beauty 
Can be had gratis at all the best Drapers in the Kingdom, or forwarded, on recei 1 
of stamped address to Day & Sons, Lithographers to the Queen, Publishers, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, London. 


OGLER’S “MARCH or toe DANISH GUARDS,” 


for the Pianoforte, price 3s. ‘* The Danish soldiers are being led to 
the exciting strains of this fine March.” . anata 


London: Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








THE VOICE AND SINGING, by ADOLFO FERRARI, 
te new Edition of this celebrated Work on “Tur 


ForRMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING " is published, price 


12s., by 
, Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, price 6s. 
UO in A for THE PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN, 
Composed by 
JAMES LEA SUMMERS. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





In the Press, 
“THE OCEAN QUEEN,” 
SONG, 
Sung by MISS ANNIE BARTON 
At the Concerts of Tue Giee AND OpreRA UNION; 
Words by C. H. Wood, Esq., 
MUSIC BY BENNETT GILBERT. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





In the Press, 


“WHERE IS HE;” 
SONG, 
Composed by RALPH WILKINSON. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





In the Press, 


“WHITHER AWAY! 


SONG, . 
Composed by GEORGE B. ALLEN. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





In the Press, 
MARY, 
SONG. 
Comrosep sy JOHN JACKSON. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





In the Press, 

THE ROSEBUD, 
MELODY FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Dedicated to Miss Catherine Matilda Blackburn; 
Composep sy CHARLES FOWLER. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





In the Press, 


VOUDRAIS ETRE, 
ROMANCE, 
AVEC ACCOMPAGNEMENT DE 
HARPE, 
PAROLES DU CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, 
Musique pe CHARLES OBERTHUR. 


Op. 190. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
( Times—August 8.) 

The extra nights, at reduced charges of admission, are—to judge by 
the large audiences they bring—remunerative. ‘They deserve success, 
if only because the performances are shorn of none of the attractions 
which distinguish them during the regular season. Signor Arditi, 
the excellent conductor, takes just as much trouble to maintain the 
reputation of his band and chorus ; and the principal singers—with the 
exception of two or three, the terin of whose engagements has expired 
—remain at their posts. The glorious soprano of Mdlle. Tietjens is 
heard (night after night) in one or other of her most famous parts ; 
while Signor Giuglini—“ the silver-voiced tenor,” as he was christened 
after his first appearance in London (1857), Mr. Santley, at present 
the first of operatic barytone basses, and Madame Trebelli, the best of 
stage contraltos, are seldom absent. ‘hus the representations are as 
artistically complete as could be wished. 

The operas have been Oberon, Mirella, Faust, Il Trovatore, and 
Lucrezia Borgia. Weber’s Oberon—with Mr. Benedict’s masterly- 
accompanied recitatives and well-selected additions—was the work 
with which the ‘cheap nights” began so successfully last year; and 
it was, therefore, judicious to recur to it on the same occasion now. 
The general execution could hardly have been improved; but the 
mise-en-scene is better even than before. An entirely new scene—the 
scene of the rocks, the ocean, and the storm—furnished by the master- 
hand of Mr. Telbin, imparts additional and picturesque interest to the 
most stirring incidents of the opera. The song of the Mermaid, 
warbled so charmingly by Madame Volpini, and the magnificent scena, 
familiarly known in English as “Ocean, thou mighty monster,” 
which Mdlle. Tietjens—an incomparable Reiza, both in a histrionic and 
musical sense—declaims and sings as no other Reiza has ever declaimed 
and sung before, are now illustrated by a series of pictoral illusions 
befitting the ethereal beauty of the music. The rocks are true rocks; 
the clouds are true clouds; the subsiding of the storm, the setting 
sun, the moon, and the early stars bear a legitimate resemblance to the 
natural phenomena which they are intended to suggest. When 
Oberon was first revived no time could be spared for these small 
matters; but now that they are accomplished, the fairy opera of Weber 
has the greater chance of remaining a highly attractive feature in the 
repertory. The cast of Oberon differs in several important particulars 
from that of last year. It seemed hardly probable that a worthy 
substitute should be found for Madame Alboni in the part of Fatima, 
but that worthy substitute has actually been found in Madame 
Trebelli, who sings the two delicious airs, “A lonely Arab maid” and 
“Oh Araby, dear Araby !” (we prefer Mr. Planché’s original English 
titles), and the not less lovely duet with Reiza, “ Ah, happy maid,” as 
well as Madame Alboni herself. ‘To sing thein better were impossible. 
Signor Gardoni, though possessing neither the dramatic fire nor the 
physical force which Mr. Sims Reeves brought to the music of Sir 
Huon, more than satisfies every one by his thoroughly poetical reading 
of the part; and even in the trying scena, “Oh ‘tis a glorious sight,” 
sings with a spirit and animation not to be denied. Malle. Grossi’s 
rich contralto tones are favorably heard in the music of Puck—in 
which character she replaces Madame Trebelli as Madame Volpini 
replaces Miss Rose Hersee in that of the Syren. Signor Allessandro 
Bettini, M. Gassier, and Mr. Santley retain the parts of Oberon, 
Babekan, and Sherasmin, which it would be impossible to confide to 
more efficient keeping. ‘The romantic and brilliant overture, and all 
the orchestral accompaniments, are nobly played by the band which 
Signor Arditi directs so well and which so well deserves a competent 
director. The fairy choruses—among Weber's happiest inspirations— 
and the finales, for the greater part, leave nothing to desire; while the 
most prominent concerted piece—the justly celebrated quartet, 
“Over the dark blue waters” (for Reiza, Fatima, Sir Huon, and 
Sherasmin)—is irreproachably given by Mdlle. ‘Tietjens, Madame 
Trebelli, Signor Gardoni, and Mr. Santley. Altogether the reproduc- 
tion of Oberon is a credit to Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

M. Gounod’s Mireille (or Mirella) is slowly and surely making way. 
Built upon a subject rather lyrical than dramatic, its truth of expression, 
and consequently its claim to sympathy, must be found in the musie, 
Which every additional hearing renders not only more familiar but 
more attractive. Such charming pastoral tunes—as brief as charming 
—have rarely been composed; so exquisite 9 musival idyll, on the 
whole, as rarely imegines and completed. Lad M. Gounod possessed 
the “longue haleine”—the power of development—which enabled 
Mozart to give birth to “ Voi che sapete” and Rossini to the “ Willow 
Song” in Otello, he would doubtless be entitled to rank higher than 
he does as an absolute melodist ; but, on the other hand, he would not 
be What he really is—the most gifted and intellectual representative of 
the existing French school. In short, he would not be M. Gounod, 
Whereby the musical art would have lost a peculiarly graceful and 
peculiarly national idiosyncrasy. The French genius is essentially 
epigrammatic; and M. Gounod, in his way—notwithstanding his 








psychological leaning towards Meyerbeer, the most eclectic, musical 
genius of his time, who could no less readily have identified himself 
with Italy, or with Germany, had it met his views, than he identified 
himself with France—is as thoroughly French as Boieldieu, the French 
Mozart, or Auber, the French Rossini. M. Gounod, indeed, is more 
French than Méhul, the most earnest—and (we do not say because) the 
least French of all French composers. Mireille follows exactly the 
same principles as Faust; and, though founded upon a subject so 
different in all respects—as different as the purely idyllic can be from 
the purely dramatic—it is, in our opinion, quite as genuine, and, or 
we are much mistaken, will, in the long run, prove quite as successful. 
The two hearings of this genial and beautiful opera—so effectively 
put upon the stage, with the chief personages so admirably represented 
by Mdlle. Tietjens, Madame Trebelli, Mdlle. Reboux, Signor Giuglini, 
M. Junca, M. Gassier, and Mr. Santley, and the orchestral and choral 
parts, as important in their way as the solos, trained to such perfection 
under the presiding influence of Signor Arditi—have been perhaps 
more interesting than any other incidents connected with “ the sup- 
plemen season.” 

Of the still absorbing Faust, and the eternal J? Trovatore (given on 
Saturday night) nothing need be said. ‘The reproduction of Donizetti's 
Lucrezia Borgia, however—which drew an immense audience—was 
remarkable on more than one account. The Lucrezia of Mdlle. 
Tietjens is one of the grandest assumptions of that admirable dramatic 
singer ; the Maffeo Orsini of Madame Trebelli, with the never-tiring 
brindisi—“ Il segreto per esser felice”—is the nearest to Alboni’s 
of any in our time; while Signor Giuglini sings the music of Gennaro 
with a grace and sweetness not easy to surpass. But most interesting 
of all on the present occasion was the Duke Alfonso of Mr. Santley 
—which, as a first performance of a very arduous and important char- 
acter, can scarcely be over-extolled. Mr. Santley’s improvement as an 
actor has of late elicited frequent notice; and we were by no means sur- 
prised that it should be exhibited under an exceptionally strong light, 
in such a character as that of Lucrezia’s treacherous and revengeful 
husband. But, further than this, for the honor of our excellent 
English barytone, it deserves to be recorded that the music has never 
been sung so uniformly well as by Mr. Santley since ‘Tamburini, in his 
prime, first performed the part of Alfonso in England. The “aria 
dintrada,” as it is called, although the Duke has already appeared in a 
gondola (Prologue) at the interview between Lucrezia and Gennaro— 
was a superb display of energetic vocalization, meriting all the applause 
it obtained; while the duet with Lucrezia, in the next act, and the 
famous trio, during which Gennaro unconsciously drinks from the 
poisoned cup, were as effective from a dramatic point of view as in a 
vocal sense they were refined. 

The programme of the present week (the last) comprises Lucia di 
Lammermoor (to-night); Lucrezia Borgia to-morrow ; Faust, Thursday, 
and an opera, not yet named, for Saturday, when the theatre will close. 


a, 
MR. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. 
THE OPENING NIGHT. u¢3 
( Times—Aug. 9.) 

No sooner are the doors of Covent Garden Theatre closed upon the 
Italian operatic singers than they are opened wide again to admit Mr. 
Alfred Mellon, who this year—like the last and the year preceding — 
announces a series of Promenade Concerts for the recreation of London 
and its visitors in the summer months. For such lovers of music 
as are unable to take a trip to the Continent, or a tour in the Lakes or 
Highlands, or even to get a month of seaside bathing, these entertain- 
ments are a real boon; and now that a general belief prevails in their 
uniform excellence, they have every chance of becoming a permanent 
institution. ‘The house on Monday night, both on the stage and in 
the “auditorium,” presented just the same appearance as last year ; 
and the continuance of Mr. Edward Murray, so long experienced and 
so universally popular, at the head of his peculiar department, is a 
guarantee that nothing will be overlooked that can possibly conduce to 
the comfort and convenience of the public. The orchestra, on the 
colossal scale of previous years, is, as might have been anticipated, 
effective in every department. A test of its quality was offered at the 
very outset, the first piece in the programme being the magnificent 
overture to Leonora, the third of the four which Beethoven composed 
fur Fidelio, and the one he himself preferred before any of the others. 
Again, in Mr. Mellon’s own dashing overture called Marguerite 
(written, it may be presumed, from its theatrical character) for some 
piece bearing that title); then in the superb festive March from M. 
Gounod’s opera, La Reine de Saba; and, lastly, in Auber's rich and 
sprightly prelude to his Chinese opera, Le Cheval de Bronze, the 
admirable efficiency of the troop of instrumentalists was thoroughly 
established. Most interesting of all the purely orchestral performances, 
however, for those who take pleasure in watching the progress of 
music in this country, was a selection from the MS, symphony of Mr, 
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John Francis Barnett, which was received with such distinguished 
favor this season at one of the concerts of the Musical Society of 
London. ‘The selection included the two middle movements—andante 
and scherzo—played so carefully and well as to make us regret to lose 
40 good an opportunity of hearing the entire work. Mr. Barnett, 
however, like other young aspirants, must advance by degrees; and it 
was better for him to get a portion of his clever symphony performed 
than to have it laid on the shelf until one of those opportunities occurs 
which, in behalf of suchambitious endeavors, are unfortunately very rare. 
The rest of the concert was composed of miscellaneous materials, 
mostly of the ad captandum sort. The strength of the orchestral 
soloists was exhibited in a well-made quadrille by Mr. Coote, founded 
on some of the most captivating themes of M. Gounod's charming 
opera of Mireille ; and still more prominently in the so-called “ selection” 
(which ought rightly to be denominated olla podrida) from Verdi's. JI 
J'rovatore. It is enough to state that Mr. R. S. Pratten was flute, M. 
Barret oboe, Mr. Lazarus clarionet, Mr. J. Winterbottom bassoon, Mr. 
H. Young piccolo, Mr. C. Harper horn, Mr. W. Winterbottom trom- 
bone, Mr. Hughes ophicleide, and Mr. Levy cornet-a-pistons. All 
these gentleman, it need scarcely be said, are acknowledged masters 
of their instruments. ‘Then we had solos, altogether independent of 
quadrilles and fantasias. The most important of these was Herr 
Eernst’s splendid fantasia upon the March and “ Willow Song” in 
Rossini’s Otello, which stands at the very head of classical bravura 
pieces—chastely, nobly, and at the same brilliantly executed by Mr. 
Carrodus (Herr Molique’s best pupil), the youngest and bidding tair to 
become the best of our recognised English solo violinists. ‘This tine per- 
formance was enthusiastically applauded, and the performer called for 
at the conclusion, The pianoforte solo was the fantasta upon Lucrezia 
Borgia, recently spoken of in a notice of Signor Ciabatta’s concert at 
St. James's Hall. The performer, too. was the same—namely, Malle. 
Marie Krebs, who if, as stated, only 12 years of age, is indeed a 
prodigy. Such unfailing mechanism is too seldom attained ; and it is 
only to be regretted that it should have been comparatively thrown 
away upon so prolix, lengthy, and uninteresting a piece. Lxecution 
like that of Mdlle. Krebs, however, would excite admiration under any 
circumstances, and the unanimous applause she elicited was most 
legisimately earned. No doubt Mr. Mellon will speedily bring for- 
ward Mdlle. Krebs (who, we believe, is engaged for a series of perfor- 
mances) in something better calculated not only to excite the many 
but conciliate the few. Next we hada solo upon an instrument entitled 
the “ ‘Turcophone” (evidently one of the numerous Sax-'lubic family), 
upon airs from the Sonnambula, executed (in Oriental costume) by a 
gentleman bearing the name of Ali Ben Sou-alle—formerly, if we are 
pot mistaken, a member of the late M. Jullien’s famous band—-so 
much to the gratification of the audience that they forced him to 
— the last movement. Lastly, Mr. Levy gave his vivacious 
* Whirlwind polka,” upon a cornet-a-pistons said to have been made 
expressly for him by the well-known Antoine Courtois—which, as Mr. 
Lovy has recently been performing in Paris with success, is probable 
enough. Mr, Levy was received with the accustomed warmth, and 
his piece being encored, he substituted the “ Last Rose of Summer” 
—a melody never unwelcome, whether from voice or from instrument. 

The singer was Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, whose extraordinary and 
wholly exceptional feats of vocalisation—in the bolero from Les Vepres 
Siciliennes (which Verdi composed for Sophie Cruvelli), in the familiar 
polacca from J Puritani, and in the never-tiring variations, by Benedict, 
on Le Carnaval de Venise—absolutely transported her hearers. They 
applauded and recalled her every time with an enthusiasm out of 
bounds, and would fain have heard each of her pieces twice over. 
The fair cantatrice, nevertheless, would only consent to sing again after 
the Carnaval, the “ eucore” awarded to which there was no politely 
resisting. So Madile. Patti came back to the orchestra and gave—not 
the Carnaval, but the Scotch ballad, “ Comin’ through the rye,” with 
a quaint and sly humor which excited the mirth of the audience just 
as her more elaborate efforts had excited their astonishment. 

At the end of the first part the National Anthem was played ; and 
at the termination of the concert (which concluded with the late 
Mr. Bache's spirited galop, entitled the Orchestral Union) there was 
a general call for Mr. Mellon. ‘The house was full, the promenade 
especially being crowded. 

—- 0o0-—- 

Barns or Lucca,—(From a Correspondent),—The concert of Mr. 
Walter Backe took place last week. ‘The programme was varied and 
well chosen. The concerticta was ably assisted by Signor Papini (a 
most promising young violinist), in Beethoven's Duet in E flat. Some 
Morceaux of the modern school followed, which gave great pleasure, 
particularly a ballad of Chopin's which received great and well-merited 
applause. Signor Giuseppe Ducei presided at the pianoforte. 


Mr. Frank Romer, the well-known Professor, has completed an opera 
toa libretto by Mr. John Oxenford, which “ audits ” tells us we shall 
have a chance of hearing during the forthcoming campaign of the 
Opera conipany. 





ROBERT SCHUMANN IN LEIPSIC AND CLARA 
WIECK.* 


(Continued from page 500.) 


The following year, 1834, is called by Schumann himself ‘the 
most remarkable year of his life ;” it was, indeed, a most eventful 
one for him. In the foreground stands the establishment of the 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, concerning which he speaks as follows 
in the preface to his Collected Works published in 1854: “ At the 
end of 33,a number of rather young musicians used to meet 
every evening, as if by accident, in the first place for social inter- 
course but no less for the interchange of ideas on art, which for 
them was the meat and drink of life. It cannot be affirmed that 
the state of musical matters in Germany at that period was a very 
satisfactory one. Rossini still reigned supreme upon the stage, and 
on the piano almost exclusively Herz and Hiinten. And yet not 
many years had elapsed since Beethoven, C. M. von Weber, and 
Franz Schubert had lived among us. It is true that Mendelssohn's 
star was in the ascendant, and wonderful things were heard of a 
Pole named Chopin—but it was not till afterwards that these two 
exerted any permanent influence. One day, the hot-headed young 
disciples of art suddenly said to themselves: Let us not look idly 
on; let us set about improving things, and causing the poetry of 
art to be once more honored. ‘This was the origin of a Neue 
Zeitschrift fir Musik.” 

With regard to the tendency of the publication, Schumann ex- 
pressed himself very clearly in its columns on several occasions. 
‘Our line of opinion was settled off-hand. It is simple and as 
follows: We were to remind people as emphatically as we could 
of the olden time and its works, and to call attention to the fact 
how only at such a pure source new art-beauties could be strength- 
ened ; we were thus to oppose as inartistic the most recent period, 
because all its efforts tended only to the increase of material 
virtuosity ; and lastly we were to assist in hastening to bring about 
a new and poetic period.” Further on he says: ‘ The elevation 
of German taste by German art, whether by a reference to the 
great old models, or by fostering young men of talent—such an 
elevation may now be regarded as the goal of our efforts. The 
red thread which spins forth this idea might, certainly, be found 
in the history of the ‘ Davidsbiindler,’ an association of which the 
members, though coming forward in a rather fantastic fashion, 
were recognised less by any external mark of distinction than by 
inward similarity. They will, also, endeavour in the future, to 
erect a dam against mediocrity, by word as well as by deed. If 
this was formerly done in an impetuous manner, let people place in 
the other scale the warm enthusiasm with which all that was really 
talented and really artistic was on every occasion distinguished. 
We do not write for the purpose of making tradesmen rich; we 
write for the purpose of doing honor to art.” F 

It may be said that, in the Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik, the rising 

generation waged war against that which had outlived itself; 
romanticism and geniality were opposed to pedantry and 
pigtailism. Viewed in a polemical light, the enterprise pos a 
degree of importance not to be denied, and consequently created 
among the public that sensation which it deserved. The 
Zeitschrift performed in the domain of music a part completely 
similar to that played in the domain of literature by Ruge’s 
Jahrbiicher, which had sprung into existence a few years 
sreviously. While the Jahrbicher cut off the pigtail of the old 
ei riodicals, Schumann’s journal—to name only one of the 
publications which were its artistic antipodes—directed its attacks 
against the no less bepigtailed criticisms of the Allgemeine Musi- 
halische Zeitung. 

‘This paper appeared for the first time on the 3rd October, 1798. 
It was published by Breitkopf and Hiirtel, Leipsic, and that 
estimable gentleman, Friedrich Rochlitz, was the editor from its 
first establishment to 1827. It cannot be denied that the paper, 
one of the oldest, nay for along time the sole periodical, of the 
kind in Germany, could boast of having enjoyed a period of great 
prosperity. It was conducted by Rochlitz with a vast amount of 
technical knowledge and warm enthusiasm for our classical com- 
posers, and its editor's opinion, intelligent and moderate as it 
always appeared to be, was, during a long series of years, reg 














* From a new work entitled: Zur Geschichte des Theaters und der 
Musik in Leipzig, by Dr. Emil Kneschke. (F. Fleischer, Leipsic-) 
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as an authority in the world of art. But the worthy gentleman 
had arrived at a very advanced age. [le retired, therefore, from 
the editorship, and Gottfried Wilhelm Fink (author of many 
historical and theoretical works on art, and subsequently Lector 
publicus at the University) took his place. Despite his various 
good qualities in other respects, it must be said of Herr Fink, that 
he was attached far too narrow-mindedly to the Past, and that, 
even if he possessed a proper appreciation of modern times, he had 
not, at any rate, the love and unprejudiced opinion suited to them. 
The fiery youths, boiling over with enthusiasm, were, perhaps, 
offensive, in life as in art, to older gentlemen, who had become 
cooler and more cautious—hence the calm reserve, or the pedantic 

ing and airs of superiority of the latter towards the former, 
and hence, too, on the other hand, the bold and defiant front 
shown by the younger combatants, who not unreasonably felt 
affronted, and continually kept hammering away on the justice of 
new ideas and new views. 

The editors and principal contributors to the Neue Zeitschrift 
fiir Musik were, from the commencement, besides Schumann and 
Wieck, Ludwig Schunke, Julius Knorr, and Carl Banck. ‘The 
first of these three, a son of Gottfried Schunke, the universally 
celebrated French horn player of his day, was born at Cassel, on 
the 21st December, 1810. When only in his sixth year, he had 

ianoforte lessons from his father, and played in public as a child. 

Vhen he was eleven, he made his first professional trip to 
Darmstadt, Hanover, Leipsic, ete., and his playing met with 
unanimous approbation. ‘This was the case in a still higher de- 
gree, on his making a second journey, which he did, in 1824, to 
Munich, Vienna, etc. In 1828, his father took him to Paris, 
where he remained till 1830, still seeking, and finding, improve- 
ment, from Kalkbrenner in pianoforte playing, and from Reicha 
in composition. After staying a year and a half in Stuttgardt, 
whither he had proceeded on leaving Paris, he went to Vienna, 
where he edited several works, gave some most successful con- 
certs, and remained till 1833. He then went to Leipsic, and 
formed a friendship of the closest nature with Schumann, in con- 
— with whom he founded the Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik. 
Jnfortunately, however, he died of consumption as far back as 
the 7th December, 1834. In him was prematurely lost an amiable 
man of more than ordinary talent.— Julius Knorr was born in 
Leipsic itself, on the 22nd September, 1807, where he attended 
the Nicolaischule, and_ afterwards studied theology. In 1827, he 
applied himself entirely to music, having, however, previously 
attained, under Wilhelm Neudeck, considerable proficiency on the 
piano. He afterwards appeared most successfully in public as a 
pianist, and it was, by the way, reserved for him, at the concert 
of the 27th October, 1831, to be the first to execute a work by 
Chopin in the Gewandhaus. He wrote, also, several theoretical 
works, and, as we have already said, had a share in editing the 
Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik. In 1862, he died in our town, greatly 
esteemed as a pianoforte teacher—With regard, lastly, to Carl 
Banck, he was born on the 27th May, 1811, in Magdeburg, and 
played, from his sixth year, the piano, to which he afterwards 
added the organ, and theoretical studies. In the middle of 1827, 
he went to Berlin, where he had the benefit of lessons from Ber- 
nard Klein. He enjoyed, also, the guidance and counsels of the 
worthy old Zelter, as well as of Ludwig Berger. A journey to 
taly, in company with his poetical friend, Alexander Simon, 
matured his first work: the Liederkreis aus Itclien. After this 
he lived, for many years again, actively productive, in his native 
town, till he proceeded, in 1534, to Leipsic, his principal object 
being to publish several of his compositions. But he, too, very 
soon became mixed up in the matters for which Schumana and 
his confederates in art interested themselves. He took an active 
= in the editorship of the new paper, till he went, in 1840, to 
resden, where he has fixed his permanent residence, writing all 
the theatrical and musical criticisms in the Dresdner Journa!. Of 
his later works, we may mention more especially his music to the 
poems of Claus Groth and Lenau. 

This is the place to speak of the idea—exactly agreeing with the 
foundation of the paper, and appertaining to Schumann—of the 

Davidsbiindlerschaft.” He himself says concerning the latter, in 
the preface already cited, to his Collected Works: ‘ And here I 
must mention an association which was more than ‘secret, for it 
existed only in the head of ita founder, namely, the association of 





the ‘ Davidsbiindler.’ In order to give utterance to various views 
on art, it —— not unsuitable to invent artistic characters o 
posed to each other. Of these, Florestan and Eusebius were the 
most important ones, while Master Raro stood as a medium between 
them. The‘ Davidsbiindlerschaft’ went throngh the paper like a red 
line, connecting, in a humorous way, ‘ truth with fiction.’ So writes 
Schumann. ‘The name of the association, which, as we have 
already said, existed only as an idea, is, of course,.an allusion to 
the Biblical history of the defeat of the Philistines by David. 
Florestan and Eusebius were Schumann himself under two differ- 
ent aspects. ‘The former represented the vigorous and passionate, 
the latter, on the other hand, the wild and dreamy side of his 
disposition. Raro was intended for Friedrich Wieck. Under the 
accompanying forms of Serpentinus and Jonathan, Banck and 
Schunke were meant. As far back as 1886, Schumann wrote 
very happily to Heinrich Dorn as follows :—** Florestan and 
Eusebius are my double nature, which I, like Raro, would fain 
blend into a man.” We all know that the idea of the ** Davids- 
biindlerschaft” is reflected in many of our friend’s compositions 
dating from this period, as, for instance, is the Carnival, in the 
separate inscriptions: ‘ Florestan,” ‘ Eusebius,” etc., and the 
concluding march of the ‘ Davidsbiindler” against the ‘ Philis- 
tines,” as well as in the ‘ Pianoforte Sonata, dedicated to Clara, 
by Florestan and Eusebius.” 

Everyone knows who this Clara was: the daughter of his 
teacher and friend, Friedrich Wieck, and afterwards his wife. 
It is true that in 1834, Schumann was on terms of close frendship 
with a young lady, Ernestine von Fricker of Asch. She had come 
in the April of that year to reside with Wieck in Leipsic, for the 
purpose of perfecting herself, under his guidance, on the piano. 
“It was there,” says Wasielewsky, ‘that Robert became ac- 
quainted with her, directly after her arrival. He quickly con- 
ceived a passionate admiration for her, which was fully returned, 
though it did not end in a lasting connection, as Schumann, 
according to his own confessions, had for a time intended it should. 
If we can believe the description of those who knew Ernestine, 
she was neither particularly handsome, nor unusually gifted intel- 
lectually. 1t appears, indeed, that Schumann was attracted simply 
by the bloom of youth and the power exerted by material charms, 
and that it was only the poet in him that believed her endowed 
with those qualities which we are always so fond of pre-supposing 
in the object of our affection, though they might not exist in the 
slighest degree.” ‘The connection between the two was dissolved 
in a most friendly manner. Some years later, namely, in January, 
1836, our friend’s heart was filled with a second and profound 
pole for a truly poetical and spiritually feminine nature, his 
uture wife, Clara Wieck. 

(To be continued.) 
— 
SHAKESPEARE IN HIS RELATION TO MUSIC. 
A Lecture delivered on the 23rd Aprit, 1864, before the * Berliner Tonkunstler- Verein, 
By EMIL NAUMANN.* 
(Continued from Page 501.) 

Falstaff says of the lean Justice of the Peace, Shallow: ‘ The 
case of a treble hautboy was a mansion for him, a — = 
we have a glimpse of Shakespeare's ing a partic ow- 
ledge of a instruments. ) dn another occasion, Falstaff 
says: ‘*’Sblood, I am as melancholy as a gib cat, or a lugged 
bear.—Prince Hen. Or an old lion; or a lover's fete Ie 
Yea, or the drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe.”—This is a proof 
that Shakes did not entertain less repugnance than any of ys 
for the music played at fairs or ground upon organs, and of whigh. 
I, at least, feel such a horror. Song and music ne de wonderf! 
spirited part in that scene of Twelfth Niyht where Sir Toby,. 
Andrew, and the Clown, in their cups, horrify all ears. ‘ Sir To, 
Shall we raise the night-owl in a catch that will draw three souls 
out of one weaver? Shall we do that?—Sir And. An’ you love 
me, let’s do it; I am a dog at a catch.” And further on: 
‘* Malvoliv. My masters, are you mad? or what are you? Have 
you no wit, manners, nor honesty, but to gabble like tinkers at 
this time of night? Do ye make an ale house of my lady's house 
that ye squeak out — coziers’ catches without any mitigation or 
remorse of voice! Is there no respect of place, persons, nor time 





¥ Translated expressly for the Musicat Worn, by J. V. Bawwoxzman. 
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in you?—Sir 7o. We did keep time, sir, in our catches. Sneck 
up.”—But Shakespeare has also assigned an elevated position to 
music in this same piece of Twelfth Night. Never, perhaps, has 
the close affinity of music with everything in the shape of love 
and amorous melancholy been more touchingly depicted than when 
the Duke says to his Musicians : 
“If music be the food of love, play on; 

Give me excess of it; that, surfeiting, 

The appetite may sicken, and so die.— 

That strain again; it had a dying fall ; 

O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet South, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odour.” 
Or: 

“Give me some music oo 

ete ae that piece of song, 

That old and antique song we heard last night ; 

Methought it did relieve my passion much, 

More than light airs and recollected terms 

Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times.” 

Music plays an exceedingly important part in Cymbeline. The 
loutish Cloten says to the Musicians who are about to serenade the 
fair Imogene: ‘* Come on, tune: if you can penetrate her with 
your fingering,so; . . . . First a very excellent concerted 
thing ; after, a wonderful sweet air, with admirable rich words to 
it, and then let her consider.” ‘This is followed by the charming 
song :— 
“Hark! hark! the lark at Heaven's gate sings,” 
which Franz Schubert set to music. Cloten then continues: ‘ So, 
get you gone; if this penetrate, I will consider your music the 
better ; if it do not, it is a vice in her ears, which horse-hairs and 
cat-guts, nor the voice of unpaved eunuch to boot can never 
amend.”  Fidele’s death is announced by solemn music from the 
cave of Belarius. Subsequently, the two royal youths propose to 
sing a requiem for the beautiful departed one. 

“ Anvinaaus—And let us, Polydore, though now our voices 

Have got the mannish crack, sing him to the ground. 
Guiperius—I cannot sing; I'll weep and word it with thee ; 

lor notes of sorrow, out of tune, are worse 

‘Than priests and fanes that lie.” 

The spirits that appear to Posthumus are, also, announced 
with ‘Solemn Music,” and take part in a song.—In Lear, 
Cordelia has her father awakened—after she has found him again 
—with gentle sounds, because the Physician has so ordered, in order 


to 


” 


“ Cure this great breach in his abused nature ! 


and to ‘¢ wind up” “ the untuned and jarring senses.” In Othello, 
Desdemona breathes forth her anxious presentiments in the “Song 
of the Willow,” which her mother’s maid sang when her lover left 
her. 
“ An old thing ‘twas, but it expressed her fortune, 
And she died singing it: that song, to-night, 
Will not go from my mind.” 
In Macbeth, the three scenes of the witches are accompanied with 
singing and dancing. ‘The eight kings who pass in the vision 
before Macbeth, are made by Shakespeare to appear to the sound 
of ** Hautboys.” By this, he evidently wishes to imply that all 
he desires is the soft and spiritual sound of wooden wind instru- 
ments. It is, by the way, very remarkable how Shakespeare 
characterises the various situations in his works by his simple 
directions as to the instruments. ‘Thus, at the banquet given by 
Wolsey to the King and the beautiful Anna Boleyne, and at which 
joking, love, and tenderness play so important a part, there is 
again a stage direction for the employment of ‘ hautboys.” For 
grand actions of state, on the contrary, for processions, and so 
forth, as well as for the solemn entries of generals and kings, we 
regularly have ‘‘ trumpets,” or “a flourish.” In Hamlet, Polonius 
says to Reynaldo, whom he sends to his son 
“ And let him ply his music.” 
Tune lightens up the touching madness of Ophelia, and it is 
scarcely possible’ to conceive anything more touching than the 
description of her death in the stream : 
‘*Her clothes spread wide ; 


As one incapable of her own distress, 
Or like a creature native and induced 
Unto that element; but long it could not be, 
Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 
Pulled the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death,” 
The manner too is significant in which music is mentioned in the 
Taming of the Shrew -— 
“ Worrens1o—But, wrangling pedant, this is 
The patroness of heavenly harmony : 
Then give me leave to have prerogative ; 
And when in music we have spent an hour, 
Your lecture shall have leisure for as much, 
“ Lucentio—Preposterous ass! that never read so far 
To know the cause why music was ordained ! 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 
After his studies or his usual pain ? 
Then give me leave to read philosophy, 
And, while I pause, serve in your harmony.” 
In Much ado about Nothing, Benedick says, while Balthazar is 
playing, ‘‘ Now, Divine air! how is his soul ravished! Is it not 
strange that sheep’s guts should hale souls out of men’s bodies? 
Well, a horn for any money, when all's done.” And when the 
fool has sung, and been overwhelmed with praise by the others, 
Benedick suddenly exclaims, as we ourselves should sometimes 
like to do in the society of amateurs: ‘“‘An he had been a 
dog that should have howled thus, they would have hanged him!" 
—In As You Like Jt, where song succeeds song, the eccentric 
Jacques says to Amiens, when the latter has finished singing, 
‘* More, more, I pr’y thee, more.—Ami. It will make you melan- 
choly, Monsieur Jacques.—Jacq. I thank it. More, I pr’y thee, 
more. I can suck melancholy out of a song, as a weazel sucks 
eggs. More, I pr’y thee, more.” On another occasion, this same 
Jacqes observes: ‘I have neither the scholastic melancholy, which 
is emulation, nor the musician's, which is fantastical.” The sing- 
ing Page in the same piece says: ‘* Shall we clap into it roundly, 
without hawking, or spitting, or saying we are hoarse ; which are 
the only prologues to a bad voice ?”—We will allude merely in the 
most cursory manner to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and its 
fairy dances, which Mendelssohn so re-poetised, in a manner as 
gentle as it was cleverly musical ; to the Winter’s Tale, and the 
songs of the rogue, Autolyculs, the Shepherd’s dances, and the 
awakening into life, accompanied with music, of the wonderful 
statue of Hermione; as well as to the varied effects of music in 
The Tempest, of which effects Shakespeare himself makes the most 
appropriate remark that can be made, when Caliban exclaims :— 
“ The isle is full of noises, 
Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears, and sometimes voices, 
That if I then had waked after long sleep, 
Would make me sleep again.” 

Lastly, I cannot suppress something Shakspeare says about 
us musicians, though it is not over-flattering, for it proves, at any 
rate, that the great poet. knew people like us. In the First Part 
of Henry IV., Hotspur, wishing to excuse the fickle and change- 
able Glendower, says to his wife : 

“ And ’tis no marvel he’s so humorous, 

By’r Lady, he’s a good musician.” 
To which Lady Percy replies: ‘Then should you be nothing but 
musical, for you are altogether governed by humours.” 

But this must suffice. We should fill a book if we continued as 
we have begun. So much, I am bold enough to hope, has already 
become clear to you all, namely, that as regards the innermost 
tones of the heart, a profound intelligence and appreciation of the 
effects and of the significance of music, or, finally, most undoubte 
musical knowledge, and the practical attainments belonging to it, 
no other poet is to be —— with Shakespeare. ‘This is the 
more important, because in Shakespeare’s time music was in a very 
backward state everywhere, especially in England, and was limi 
to spheres very foreign to the great mass of the public, or existed 
only in national songs. ‘To this must be added that the English 
are one of the most unmusical, and most musically-unproductive 


nations in the world. 





And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up : 
Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes; 





(To be continued.) 
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MUSIC AT NEW YORK. 
New York, July 25, 1864. 

The arrangements for the coming opera season are rendered 
very dubious by the financial condition of the country, and the 
high price of gold, in which circulating medium foreign artists 
properly demand to be paid. _ Max Maretzek will not visit Europe 
this summer, remaining at his pleasant country seat at Staten 
Island. He informs me, however, that his engagements already 
decided include, for tragic prima donna, Carozzi-Zucchi, a mature 
and experienced lyric-artist, better known in Rome and Florence 
than anywhere else; Brambilla, a daughter, it is said, of the 
celebrated contralto; Massamiliano, a tenor not at all known 
here, but with a good reputation in South America; Bellini, an 
almirable baritone who sang here last season; Frida de Gebele, 
a contralto resident in this city, who has never yet appeared on 
the stage; and Miss Kellogg to sing in Faust—for she is the 
recognised Margherita in this country, as Adelina Patti appears 
to be in England. 

An English Opera Company, including Madame Borchard, as 
soprano, Castle, tenor, and Campbell, baritone, is performing, 
with fair success, at the Olympic Theatre. Balfe’s Rose of 
Castille has been produced this week, for the first time in 
America, and was received with considerable acceptation. Castle 
sings the ‘* Muleteer’s Song” very well, but has a great deal of 
trouble in snapping his whip—an accomplishment in which Harri- 
son (when he sang the opera with Louisa Pyne) was certainly 
very expert. : ery 

Mazzoleni has gone to Mexico with his Opera company, for the 
delectation of the Court of the Emperor‘Maximilian. 

There is an utter dearth of concerts, or other musical attractions 
here at present; but it is very probable that the coming ‘ fall” 
season will be musically brilliant. ‘There was ‘‘a sound of revelry 
by night” on the very eve of Waterloo. TROVATOR. 


—0--——- 


MUSIC AT TUMUT.* 

The seventh concert of our Harmonic Society was given at Jones’ 
Assembly Room, on Tuesday evening. ‘The room, independent of 
members and their friends, was tolerably well filled, and the number of 
tickets taken at the public entrance, in the face of the unfounded 
rumours, is a proof that the efforts of our amateurs to afford an agree- 
able entertainment to the people, without sending the money out of 
the district, are appreciated. The performers were Mrs. and the Misses 
Large, Masters H. and G. Hoad, Messrs. Edmund Body, McCutcheon, 
Holmes and Elworthy; the conductor, Mr. Alpen. The concert 
opened with an instrumental selection from the works of the popular 
composer Sydney Smith, which was followed by Locke’s music to 
Macbeth. In Balfe’s song, “ The Heart bowed down,” though some- 
what out of tune, Mr. McCutcheon was enzored. Sydney Smith’s very 
graceful and sparkling piece entitled Zhe Molian Harp was played in a 
masterly style by Mr. Alpen. ‘ The Singing Lesson” was well sung 
by Miss H. Large and Mr, Alpen. ‘Good News from Home,” with 
refrain (Christy's Minstrel’s), was well received, and “ Sweet Spirit 
hear my Prayer,” by Mrs. Large, listened to with breathless silence. 
The trio, “ ‘This magic wove scarf,” from The Mountain Sylph, en- 
trusted to Miss H. Large, Messrs. Elworthy and Alpen, terminated the 
first part of the concert. The second part opened with a brilliant duet 
called The Gaiety of the heart, also by Sydney Smith, admirably played 
by Mr. Alpen and his pupil Miss Cecilia Large. Miss H. Large gave 
“The blind girl to her harp” in a very pleasing manner, after which 
Mr. Alpen sang “ The Gambler's wife.” To vary the programme, a 
comic song was introduced by Mr. Edmund Body—* Villikins and his 
Dinah” in character—which, as may be conjectured, kept the room in a 
continual titter, especially the juveniles, who were evidently delighted 
with the singer’s “ make up.” In response to the “ encore’ Mr. Body 
re-appeared and gave a parting warning to “ All young men wot’s in 
love.” “Beautiful Star” (with refrain), by Miss rge, Messrs. 
Elworthy, and Alpen, pleased the audience much, and so did the 

ianoforte solo by Mr. Alpen. ‘“ The Elfin call,” by Mrs. and Miss H. 
rge, and the “ Gipsy’s chorus” from JZ T'rovatore, by the gentlemen, 
was very well sung. ‘he last piece was the duet, ‘ Good night,” in 
which Miss Large and Mr. Alpen acquitted themselves exceedingly 
well. The National Anthem then followed, and the audience 
dispersed charmed with the evening’s entertainment. 
——J—e 
ata the composer, died here on the 22nd of July, 
ged 61. 


* Abridged from the Zhe Wynward Times (New South Wales), 








A VOLUME OF MUSIC EELONGING TO MOZART. 


The Grand Duchess Heléne of Russia, who has been stoppin 
up to within the last few days at Carlsbad, has forward 
from that place a very valuable present to the Mozarteum at 
Salzburg. It appears that Herr von Dessauer, of Vienna, found, 
in the neighbourhood of Carlsbad, a volume of old music, with the 
heading in French: ‘ This book belongs to Marianne Mozart, 
1759.” The first few pages contain pianoforte exercises, written 
by Mozart's father, but towards the end of the book there are some 
ten or twelve pages, in the hand of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
himself. They date from the years 1762, 1763, and comprise five 
compositions hitherto unknown, namely: 1. Allegro, C major, 
composed in Brussels, 14th October, 1763; 2. Menuette D major, 
composed the 30th November, 1763, in Paris; 3. Air, F major, 
composed 16th July, 1762; 4. Menuette Sketch, composed 11th 
May, 1762; and, lastly, 5—which seems to be the movement of a 
study or sonata, of the same period. ‘This composition, which is 
nearly all in demi-semi-quavers, is taken even more rapidly than 
it would otherwise be on account of the time (allegro vivace). 
As the Grand Duchess says in her letter she presents the book to 
the Mozarteum, because she would not take so costly a relic of the 
composer away with her out of the country of his birth.—It is a 
remarkable fact that the book contains, among other things, the 
original of the first movement of the Sonata for Pianoforte and 
Violin published in Paris as Op. 1, and dedicated to Mad. Victoire 
of France. 

eS eee 
STILL HARPING ON THE HARP. 
To the Editor of the Mustcan Won.p. 

Sir,—The personal opinions of a self-taught player respecting a 
school in which he avowedly never studied, cannot weigh with 
opinions certified by acknowledged authorities. Without a school 
what is art, and without education what is an artist? I deny that 
your correspondent is an authority in the exjsting school of harp-play- 
ing, to which my remarks exclusively apply: and when I compare 
his ideas of playing with those I have been taught to follow by example 
and precept, I feel 1am right in so judging: doubly so, as no remark 
of mine has been, or can be refuted in its integrity by your correspon- 
dent. There must indeed be something beyond mere difference of 
opinion in one who cannot construe a master like Bochsa, who, both 
verbally and illustratively has so clearly expounded his views. It is 
the especial excellence of Bochsa’s school that the harpist learns how 
to execute with freedom and ease. When your correspondent asserts 
that the harp cannot always be supported upon the right shoulder, I 
think that a few good lessons upon that point would teach him not 
only that it can, and should do so, but that it is indi. to ensure 
a good performance. Imagine the violin in the hands of a violinist, 
gently gliding to the back of the neck of the player! The sliding of the 

rp to the arm (which your correspondent allows), is, in my opinion, 
equally as ludicrous. In a word, Sir, there is such incongruity, and euch 
erroneous views taken by your correspondent as regards Erard’s modern 
harp, and such a confusion between the existing school and his peculiar 
notions of harp-playing, that it is idle to dwell upon the subject. 
Whatever his views are, they never will be accepted solely upon his 
personal assertions, but, as others are, by experience and its results. 
There is more ridicule than reasoning in the rest of his quotations, the 
proper import of which he entirely misunderstands, and the application 
of which no right minded person would dream ot adopting. It is my 
firm conviction, that if my remarks were wrong, he would long ere 
this have proved them to be so. But he has not; a fact which leads 
me to think that a passing attraction to publicity for what he terms 
his modern innovations, was his principal idea in printing them, though 
“simply” for the benefit of harpists! Your correspondent’s emphatic 
“ wrong” caused me to break a silence I originally intended after read- 
ing his first attack ; and purely in true love for my instrument I wrote 
to defend it, as I shall ever do. Truth in art as in everything is what 
is sought after: and I have humbly tried, and still try to seek it. In 
doing so, I do not, however, hurl low “ invectives,” neither do I resort 
to degrading “‘ personalities.” “ AnaLysis,” comparisons, and weighing 
of opinions, with strong reverence for education, has been my course, 
How I have succeeded let time prove. Not wishing to encroach further 
upon your valuable space, I beg to thank you heartily, Mr. Editor, for 
having kindly inserted my remarks, pa now drop the subject with 
your correspondent. Iam, Sir, your's obediently, - Joun Cuxsume, 

Professor and Member R, A. of Music, and principal 
August 11th, 1864, Harpist at Her Majesty's ‘Theatre. 


[We recommend our correspondents to go to Harper's Ferry. 
DIsHLEY PatErs. Eb. - oe 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SEVENTH CONCERT. 





THE SEVENTH SEASON 


OF THE 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS 


WILL COMMENCE 


_BASLY IN NOVEMBER. 








NOTICES. 

To ApverTIsERS.—Zhe Office of ‘Tue MusicaL WorLpD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s,, 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (Kirst Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PuBLISHERS AND COMPOSERS 
warded to the Ed.tor, care of Messrs. DUNCAN Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be nl cansati in Tur Musica Wor.p. 








TO CORRESPONDENT S, 
M. I. Nerpzietsx1.—Next week. 
A Sunscrier or ‘Ten Years Sranpivc.—Will our correspondent 
allow us to bo. pulled that pet of his abe etter which is critical ? 
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FATHER SCHMIDT'S ORGAN AT ST. PAUL'S. 
To the Editor of the Musican Worup. 
IR,—The old organ at the cathedral church of St. Paul* was 
built by a German of the name of Schmidt; or, as we 
pronounce it in English, Smith. The history of this man not 
being sufficiently known, I will just preface my description of the 
organ with a brief account of him, as I shall have occasion in 
future perhaps to mention him again. 

An ordinance passed in the House of Lords, dated January 
4th, 1644, establishing a new form of divine worship, in which 
no music was allowed but plain psalm singing, it was thought 
necessary for the promotion of true religion that no organs should 
be suffered to remain in the churches ;—that choral books should 
be torn ;— painted glass windows broken ;—sepulchral brass 
inscriptions defaced; and in short that the cathedral service 
should be totally abolished. In consequence of this ordinance, 
collegiate and parochial churches were stripped of their organs 
and ornaments: some of the instruments were sold to private 
persons, who preserved them; some were totally, and others but 
partially, destroyed ; some were taken away by the clergy in order 
to prevent their being destroyed, and some few were suffered to 
remain: among this number was the one in old St. Paul's 
Cathedral, built by William Beton, organ builder to King Henry 
the Eighth. The great fire happening in 1666 destroyed, among 
other churches, the old cathedral of St. Paul's, the organ perishing 
with it. After the churches began to be rebuilt, and organs 
wanted for them, no organ builders except Dallans of London, 
Loosemore of Exeter, ‘Thamar of Peterborough, and Preston of 
York, could be found ; and these not being sufficient to supply 
the immediate wants of the cathedral and parish churches with 
organs, it was thought expedient to invite foreign builders of 





* Now set ods for the fine instrument built by Messrs. Hill for the 
Panopticon, and which now gapes and grins at our great non-gothic church 
for a suitable frame. 











known abilities to settle in this country; and the premiums 
offered on this occasion brought over two celebrated workmen,— 
Schmidt and Harris, the former from Germany, the latter from 
France. Schmidt brought with him his nephews, Gerard and 
Bernard, as assistants ; and to distinguish him from these, as well 
as to express the respect due to his abilities, which placed him at 
the lfead of his profession, he was called FatHer Scumiwr. The 
first organ Father Schmidt was engaged to build in this country 
was for the royal chapel White Hall; which, from its being put 
hastily together, did not give that entire satisfaction to those who 
were appointed to judge of its excellence.* It was from this 
failure that he never after would agree to build an organ upon a 
short notice, or deliver it in a state of less perfection than he 
wished. 

About the latter end of King Charles the Second’s reign, the 
masters and benchers of the Temple determined upon having an 
organ erected in their church, and received proposals from both 
Schmidt and Harris, which were backed by the recommendation 
of so many powerful friends, and celebrated organists, that they 
were unable to determine, among themselves, which to employ, 
They therefore told the candidates, if each of them would erect 
an organ in different parts of the church, they would retain that 
which should be declared to deserve the preference : to which both 
of the candidates agreed ; and in about nine months each had an 
instrument ready for trial. Dr. Blow and the famous Henry 
Purcell performed on Schmidt's organ ; and Mr. Lully, organist to 
Queen Catherine, performed on Harris’s.—They continued vieing 
with each other for near a twelvemonth; and at length the 
decision was left to the lord chief justice Jeffrey, who was of the 
society; and he terminated the controversy in favor of Father 
Schmidt. Harris’s organ was taken away, and the reed stops were 
put into an organ soon after erected in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Holborn, where they are still in existence; and the rest of the 
work went towards completing an organ building for Christ 
Church, Dublin.—The Hon. Roger North, in his memoirs of music, 
says, the competition between Schmidt and Harris was carried on 
with such violence by the friends on both sides, that ‘‘ they were 
just not ruined.” And in the night preceding the last trial, the 
friends of Harris cut the bellows of Schmidt’s organ in such 4 
manner, that when the time for playing came, no vn could be 
conveyed to the wind chest. 

In consequence of the reputation which Father ‘Schmidt had 
acquired, by building the Temple organ, he was made choice of to 
build an instrument for St. Paul's Cathedral, then erecting. A 
place was accordingly fitted up for him, in the cathedral, to do the 
work in, but it was a long time before he could proceed with it, 
owing to a contention between Sir Christopher Wren and the 
Dean and Chapter.—Sir Christopher Wren wished the organ to 
be placed on one side of the choir, as it was in the old cathedral, 
that the whole extent and beauty of the building might be seen 
at one view: the Dean, on the contrary, wished to have it at the 
west end of the choir; and Sir Christopher, after using every 
effort and argument to gain his point, was at last obliged to yield. 
Schmidt, according to his instructions, began the organ ; and when 
the pipes were finished, found that the case was not spacious 
enough to contain them all: and Sir Christopher, tender of his 
architectural proportions, would not consent to let the case be en- 
larged to receive them, declaring the beauty of the building to be 
already spoiled by the —box of whistles. Three of the 
stops were in consequence obliged to be kept out; viz. a bassoon, 
a clarion, and another stop, of minor consequence, which were 
kept in the cathedral for several years after ; Schmidt hoping he 








* This organ was melted down in 1814, and a new inside put in the old 





case by Elliot. 
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might get them in at some future period; but he died a few years 
before Sir Christopher Wren. 

After all this contention, the architect, sorely against his will, 
was obliged to make an addition to the case. He not only had 
been niggardly in regard to the depth of it, where another foot 
would have been of no consequence whatever, but also in the 
height ; for when Schmidt came to put in the large open diapason 
pipes, in the two side flats, they appeared through the top nearly 
afoot in length; and spoiled the appearance entirely.—Schmidt 
now entertained hopes of having a new case; but Sir Christopher, 
who before would not suffer any ornaments on the top, was now 
obliged to add several feet ; or else alter the case: which vexed 
him exceedingly. These ornaments consisted of angels, with 
trumpets, standing at the side of a small altar. The color of the 
wood that these were made of being lighter than the organ case, 
the addition was soon discoverable. 

Having given a brief account of the builder, I now come to 
speak of the organ itself. The organ consisted of 27 stops; it 
had three rows of keys, and two octaves of pedals for the great 
organ. The compass of the great Organ was from C below CC, 
to C in alt; but no double CCC sharp. 




















Disposition of the Stops. hs TOO os inseiciscisacscssseresnersie 64 
Great Orcan. 5. Fifteemtta se.cccscecsesseereereeseeees 54 
1, Open Diapason, front pipes ...... 60| 6 Mixture, three ranks .........00 162 
2. Open Diapason, back pipes ...... 60| 7. Cremona denitnanianeiacaieeneiadwnns 54 
3, Stop Diapason ...csccssereseeerreees 60 | 8- VOXHUMANE .os..secseeeeeseeerrsees 54 
> —— eecccocscccssocssocesccosoosceese Total of Pipes...» san 
6. Fifteenth .cccccccccrcresccccsccsccccoseeeee } — 
© "TIOTOO cccocescescesconcccscosccsesoocntese SWELL. 
. — scnccsccseccrccceccceeecese The compass is from = 
10. Mixture, 3 ranks .... to C in alt. — 
11, Sexquialtra, 4 ranks 1. Open Diapason ....co.....ccsssseeee 37 
P 
12, Trumpet «..+.0.0+sss000 ° 2. Stop Diapason ......sccsscsseseeeee 37 
13, Cornet, 5 ranks to C 3. Principal.......ceseee 37 
Total of Pipes......... mt = 
Cuom Orcan 6. Hautboy ..... 37 
The compass is from FI to C in alt; _ Total of Pipes... 296 
but no FF or GG sharp. Choir Organ ......cccss 540 
pe Sup Diapason sessersserseeerseeres & Great Organ .........00 1140 
2. Flute cove peat 
3, Principal ....rccccccccrsscsseecseeee 64 |Total of Pipes in the whole Organ 1976 


In speaking of the excellencies of this organ, I shall first notice 
the diapasons in the great organ, which have always been esteemed 
the finest that Schmidt ever made. ‘Those at the Temple were 
very fine in bass, but fell off exceedingly in the treble; those at 
St. Paul’s did not, but were regular and uniform in the quality of 
tone throughout. I cannot say whether the richness, beauty, and 
smoothness of the treble was more enchanting than the fine, full, 
and sonorous tones of the bass. I am speaking of the three dia- 
pasons when used together. The effect of them with pedal basses 
(the right hand engaged with the melody in the treble, the left 
accompanying on the swell), was beautiful, and showed the dia- 
pasons off to the utmost advantage. ‘The style best calculated for 
the diapasons was adagio, legati, and cantabile movements, which 
had the richest effects imaginable. ‘Three or four notes, or a chor 

_ held down in the bass on these diapasons, had all the effect of 
thunder at a distance ; and when comparing these diapasons wit). 
any other that Schmidt ever made, or even Harris, or Schreider, 
Schmidt's principal man, who built the organ at Westminste: 
Abbey; or even Green, that they fell far short in respect to th 
quality as well as body of tone. The rest of the stops in the grea‘ 
organ blended finely together, and when the basses were doubled by 
the pedals, the power of the chorus was very great. Schmidt seem: 
to have excelled in the diapason or foundation stops; Harris princi- 
pally in the reed stops: and it must be acknowledged that the 
reed work made by Harris was far superior to any ever made by 
Schmidt; but yet his organs, independent of the reed work, were 
always thin, they wanted more body. Harris seems to have been 





sensible of the superiority of Schmidt's diapasons, for at the last 
trial of the Temple organ, he challenged him to make, not dia- 
pason, but reed stops, which Schmidt accepted, and carried it 
against Harris, although it was the general opinion that the reed 
stops made by Harris far excelled those made by Schmidt. 

‘The choir organ at St. Paul's was not in any respect inferior to 
the great organ. The stop diapason was certainly the finest of 
the kind ever heard ; and the body of tone in the bass far superior 
to the one in the full organ. It was a fine stop for accompanying 
the voice in solo. ‘The flute mixed beautifully with it. ‘There 
was something particularly rich in the quality of tone of the 
principal, which I have never observed in any other organ; and 
when used with the two former stops, it made a fine bold choir 
organ. ‘The twelfth’and fifteenth added made a good chorus, but 
being seldom used, were generally out of tune. The Mixture, 
Cremona, and Voxhumane were never used, and the stops in con- 
sequence were wedged up. The swell, a later invention, was not 
made by Schmidt ; it was originally built by Crang, its first in- 
ventor. If an organ had three rows of keys formerly, the third 
was called ‘the echo,” and consisted in general of four or five 
stops, fastened up in a box without any opening, seldom extending 
below middle C. The invention of the swell was a wonderful im- 
provement in the art of organ-building, as the finest effect can be 
produced by its judicious use. If the swell is of good compass, 
and swells well in tune, the player can throw in so much colouring 
and shading, that it is almost impossible {to tire the ear, especially 
if he be dexterous at the pedals, as he can then play the bass with 
his feet, while his hands are engaged alternately at each set of 
keys. ‘The first swell made after its invention was for this organ, 
and turned out somewhat like the first organ Schmidt built after 
his arrival in this country—not very good. It was always con- 
siderably flatter than the other part of the organ, and did not ap- 
pear to be of the same temperament, neither did it stand well in 
tune. The diapason and principal mixed well together, but the 
reed stops did not resemble what they were called. The trumpet 
resembled the hautboy, the hautboy the cremona, but they were 
not nearly powerful enough for the building. ‘The swell at St. 
Clement Danes, and many others built by Crang were far superior. 
I'he organ at St. Paul’s underwent a repair about fifty-nine years 
ago, at which time every note in the organ was transposed. It is 
a remarkable circumstance that all Schmidt’s organs were ‘a quar- 
ter, and some even half a tone above pitch. ‘This used to be so 
severely felt by the wind instruments at the performance of the 
sons of the Clergy, that they could not get near the pitch of the 
rgan; in consequence of which it was agreed upon, that the 
gan should be altered to concert pitch by transposing the pipes, 
so that the CCC became DDD, and so on all through the organ. 
I'he double CCC was an entire new note, and by no means good ; 
the diapason was of wood, which was soon discoverable after touch- 
ng the other notes. 

Those who remembered the organ in its original state, would 
iever say it was bettered by the repair it underwent. It 
nad four pair of bellows eight fect by four; which, from 
ome defect in them, caused at times a sad shaking through- 
ut the whole instrument; especially when the basses were 
loubled by the pedals. ‘This was very unpleasant, and might 
asily have been remedied, in the hands of a skilful manipulator. 
he touch of the great organ was rather too light, at least in the 
bass, as the palates would not close time enough to admit of very 
juick playing. ‘The pedals to the great organ being short were of 
very little use. I heard this frequently complained of by foreigners, 
who played upon the instrument, but could not manage them after 
the German style. ‘The organ case (to the top of the ornaments) 
stood near 30 feet high: from the bottom fof the building it was 
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about 46 feet. It was 18 feet wide, and 8 feetdeep. The carving 
about the case was very handsome ; this was executed by Gibbons, 
whose decorations embellished every part of the choir. The organ 
was opened, with divine service, on the thanksgiving for the Peace 
of Ryswick, Dec. 2, 1697 ; though the cathedral was not entirely 
finished till 1715. 

Albertus Byrne was organist at the time when the old cathedral 
was burnt. Jeremiah Clark was appointed almoner and master of 
the children of the choir, 1693; and in 1695 was likewise ap- 
pointed organist of the cathedral, Clark had the honor of 
opening the new organ. He was likewise joint organist of the 
King’s chapel. His compositions were simple but not remarkable. 
He died in July, 1707, and was succeeded by Mr. Brind, who died 
in 1718, and was succeeded by his scholar, Maurice Green, after- 
wards Dr. Green. ‘The anthems of Green are among the best of 
the English cathedral school. He died, 1755; and was succeeded 
by Mr. Jones, organist of the Temple and the Charter-house, who 
appeared not to have been worthy of the situation, for he was 
incapable of doing the duty for a length of time after the appoint- 
ment: and as he could not play from score, he solaced himself by 
arranging the anthems in two lines, ‘The same book was long in 
use at the cathedral. Jones died in 1796, and was succeeded by 
Mr. ‘Thomas Attwood (Mozart's pupil), to whom succeeded the 


present able organist and composer, Mr, John Goss. 
Disney Peters. 





0 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

On Saturday J! Trovatore was performed. On Monday, Lucia 
di Lammermoor, with Mr. Santley (first time) as [Enrico—as 
brilliant and thoroughly well-merited success as his Alfonso. 
Never throughout the season has Malle. ‘Tietjens sung more splen- 
didly or created greater enthusiasm than on this occasion. Signor 
Giuglini, as Edgardo, also sang in his best manner—and what this 
is need not be urged. On ‘Tuesday Lucrezia Borgia was repeated, 
Mdlle. Grossi taking the part of Maffeo Orsini, vice Malle. 
Trebelli. ‘There cannot be two opinions about the rich quality of 
Malle. Grossi’s voice. Moreover, she is young ; and in short the 
highest hopes may be entertained of her avenir. On ‘Thursday 
the sempiternal and sempiternally welcome Faust. ‘To-night, a 
miscellaneous performance, comprising selections from the J/u- 
guenots, Jaust and Marta, will bring the season to an end. 

Burcuer Baker Butcuer. 
eoeees () ene 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 

A Grand Concert was given on Wednesday, in the Great Han- 
de] Orchestra, by the principal singers, band and chorus of Her 
Majesty's ‘Theatre, aided by the Crystal Palace orchestra, under 
the direction of Signor Arditi. As the charge for admission was 
at the minimum price of one shilling, there was an immense con- 
course, ‘The programme comprised, in the first part, a selection 
from Faust, including the Introduction and chorus ‘‘ Su, du bere;” 
aria of Mephistopheles, * Dio, dell’ or,” by Signor Bossi ; romanza 
of Siebel, ** La paralte d’amor,” by Mdlle. Grossi; aria of Faust 
‘Salve dimora,” by Signor Giuglini; aria des bijoux for Mar- 
guerite, by Mdlle. 'Tietjens ; terzetto, ‘* Che fate qui,” by Signors 
Giuglini, Bossi and Mr. Santley; and the Soldiers’ March by 
the band and chorus. Almost every piece was received with en- 
thusiasm. ‘The second part was miscellaneous, and seemed to touch 
the sympathies of the hearers even more than the music of M. 
Gounod’s opera. Malle. 'Tietjens created a perfect furor in The 
last rose of summer,” which she sang with exquisite voice, exquisite 
feeling and exquisite taste, and, being compelled to sing again, gave 
“T] Bacio” in place of the Trish melody. Signor Giuglini, too, obtained 
an uproarious encore in Balfe’s ‘When other lips ” (**’Tu m’ami”), 
and substituted “La donna e mobile”; and Mr. Santley was 
furiouly bissed in Arditi’s ‘ Stirrup Cup,” which, like a dutiful 
singer, he repeated. Mdlle. Grossi: gave the brindisi from Lu- 
erezia Borgia. Signors Bettini and Isossi sang the duet from the 
Italiana in Algeri, ‘Se inclinassi a prender moglie”; and the 
quartet ‘Un di si ben,” from Jtigoletto, was given by Mdlles. 
Sinico and Grossi, Signors Bettini and Bossi. In addition, the 
band played the overture to Zampa, 











PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Most of the Italian song-birds who have recently been charming 
the audiences of the London Operas have flown to Paris, either to 
remain here, or en route for a remote destination. Among the 
arrivals [ may mention Madame Miolan Carvalho, Mdlles. Marie 
Battu and Brunetti, Signor and Madame Tagliafico, and M. Faure. 
Madame Carvalho is bound for Dieppe, Mdlle. Battu for Baden. 
M. Faure, who was announced to make his rentrée at the Opéra in 
the Huguenots, actually appeared in the second act of Guillaume 
Tell, which was given, as lever de rideau to the ballet, Nénéa. 
No work has suffered more strange indignities at the hands of 
managers than the immortal opera of Rossini! M. Faure must 
have felt anything but complimented ; and how Rossini felt—if 
indeed he troubled himself about it—I leave you to guess. The 
new tenor, M. Morére, is “no go”—at least he was by no means 
good as the hero of Robert le Diable. He was better certainly in 
the Favorita, having less exacting music to sing. Talking of 
tenors, I read in a Viennese paper, which I do not believe, that 
a new singer has debuted at the Opera as Eleazar in the Juive, 
who in voice and art is superior to all living tenors. ‘The charac- 
ter of Eleazar, it is said, was never before sung or acted. The new 
tenor, whose name is Ferenczy, is, I venture to predict, another 
Wachtel. 

A brother of Signor Gardoni, Lieutenant of the Navy and 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, has been recently married to a 
sister of Madame Italo Gardoni, the daughter of Tamburini. Two 
sisters and two brothers. 

M. Flotow has just completed a new opera at Vienna, having 
for its title Naida, the libretto from the pen of M. de Saint 
Georges. It will be produced at the Italian Opera of St. 
Petersburgh in the course of next season. ‘The composer of 
Martha and Stradelia is au especial favorite in the Capital of the 
Snows. I hardly think, nevertheless, that, after the fate of 
Stradella, the director of the Covent Garden Opera will be over 
anxious to try a new work of M. Flotow; even with the aid of 
Herr Wachtel. 

A Carlsbad Journal gives the following bit of information :— 
‘““The Grand-Duchess has sent to the Mozart Institution, at 
Salsburg, a very precious gift. An old manuscript album was 
recently found in the suburbs of Vienna, having the following 
words written in French on the first sheet.—‘ Ce livre appartient a 
Marie-Anne Mozart, 1750.’ The first leaves of the album com- 

rise exercises for the pianoforte written in the hand of Mozart's 
father, and the last twelve contain pieces in the writing of the 
great composer himself, and bear date 1762 and 1763. Five of 
these compositions were previously unknown, namely, an Allegro 
in C major, two pages, composed at Brussels on the 11th of 
October, 1763; two Minuets in D major, composed at Paris 
November the 30th, 1763 ; an Aria in F major, composed on the 
16th July, 1762; Minuet, composed May 11th of the same year; 
and a study of the same date.” 

The concerts at the Champs-Elysées continue to draw large 
crowds. Indeed, the performances are worth hearing, and the 
promenade under the trees is very enticing. M. Eugéne Prévost 
has an admirable band and excellent chorus under his direction, and 
is a very clever conductor. Rossini’s ‘‘ Carita” is just now 4 
special feature in the programmes, and is played three or four 
times a week with immense success. ‘The solo players are excellent 
En attendant the opening of the Italian Opera and the Opera- 
Comique, the lovers of good music may gratify their tastes at the 
entertainments provided in the Champs-Elysées. 

Paris, Hotel Bis, Aug. 10. MontTaGvuE SHoor. 
0: 

Tue Puituarmonic Soctery.—The Members of the Philhar- 
monic Society at their last annual general meeting voted 4 
handsome present of Plate to their Conductor, Professor Sterndale 
Bennett, as a Memento of the first performance of his new 
Symphony (in G minor) composed expressly for their concerts, and 
produced at the last concert of the 52nd season—June 27, 1864. 

New Enauisun Orera Company.—It is not yet settled that the 
first opera produced by this new company is to be Mr, J. L, 
Hatton's Vale of Andorre, 
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Muttoniany. 
Qe 

On returning to his quarters, Mr. Ap’Mutton’s first notion was 
to address a letter of thanks to Dr. Shoe. Mr. Ap'Mutton’s 
second notion was to add a postscriptum. ‘This was to inform Dr. 
Shoe that he (Mr. Ap’M.)’ had won a considerable sum on the 
Bogwood Cup. Also that, at the express desire of what Mr. John 
Ella might term ‘the vegetative,” sain seeming likely to set 
in, he (Mr. Ap’M.) wished him (Dr. Shoe) to take advantage 
of the humectous aspect of the skies and enjoy a holiday in 
mackintosh. Mr. Ap’M.’s third notion was to order tea and 
toast. But Mrs. and the Misses Ap’M. were at the Opera, Mr. 
Mapleson having, with courteous precipitation, taken the hint put 
out in Muttoniana (page 453) and sent Miss Fleece a box for 
Mirella. His (Mr. Ap’M.’s) third notion, therefore, could not be 
brought to play. Mr. Ap’M.’s next notion (his fourth notion) was 
to put on dressing gown, smoking-cap, and slippers, light his pipe, 
and await return of the beloved ones (Mrs. Ap’M. always takes 
tea at bed-time), over Lumley’s Reminiscences of the Opera. 
Opening the volume, at page 274, Mr. Ap’M. read, with some 
surprise, that the part of Cherubino—in the Nozze di Figaro of 
his (Mr. Ap’M.’s) late and genial friend, Wolfgang Mozart— 
“ requires a contralto, not a soprano.” Mr. Ap’M.’s fifth notion 
was, then, to put off gown and cap, lay down book, and repair 
to Club. His ~ Ap’Mutton’s) fifth notion was virtually realised. 
Mr. Ap’M. called a c——, that is, ordered his pill-box, and re- 
paired to the I O U Club (limited to non-liquidators)—Repu- 
diation Terrace. ‘There he passed an agreeable, if somewhat 
hilarious, evening, with those choice spirits, Messrs. Table, Grogg, 
and Moist. All three being in high glee at Mr. Ap’M’s reapparition 
among them, communicated their ideas on things in general, and 
declared to propose some question or questions to this or next 
week's Muttoniana. On returning to the King and Beard, Mr. 
Ap’M. found, on the table, some cold tea (which he did not 
want), but no toast. Also he soon had oracular proof that Mrs. 
Ap’M. had retired to rest. He (Mr. Ap’M.), therefore, anxious 
(for more reasons than one) not to rouse the lamb* from her 
slumbers, retired to his Sanctum. ‘There he began a chapter in the 
Amphitheatrum A&terne Providentiw Divino-Magicum Christiano- 
Physicum nec non Astrologo-Catholicum adversus veteres Philo- 
sophos, Atheos, Epicureos, Peripateticos et Stoicos—of Julius Cesar 
Vaninus. ‘That chapter contained a reply to the Fifth Argument— 
over which, at the passage, ‘* Dans causam damni, damnum fecisse 
dicitur,” he (Mr. Ap’M.) fell asleep. So that he (Mr. Ap.M.) did 
not embrace his family until breakfast-hour the next morning. 
Miss Fleece liked Mirella—especially the song of Ourrias, the 
bull-subduer. Miss Fleece had cast more than one sheep's eye 
at Mr. Santley. The song of the bull-subduer upset her, and 
caused her to ejaculate (to the surprise of Mr. Ap’Shanks, in the 
next box—with the Editor of Boosey’s Musical and Dramatic Re- 
view) —‘* Oh, the dear !—he should be called a lamb-subduer !” 

It afterwards came to the knowledge of Mr. Ap’M. that, on 
the very same night of his (Mr. Ap’M.’s) debauc that is, 
friendly confabulation with Mr. Table and the rest, at the I O U 
Club (limited to non-liquidators)—Mr. ‘Table had also been to the 
Opera, to see Mireille. Why he (Mr. Table) did not communicate 
the fact to him (Mr. Ap’M.), he (Mr. Ap’M.) is at a grevious loss 
tocomprehend. ‘To judge from the subjoined acrostic, forwarded, 
xccording to promise, to Mr. Ap’M.’s quarters, Mr. ‘lable must 
aave been struck with the physiognomy of the conductor :— 





To Luiar Arpitt. 


Liked as thou art, respect and gratitude 

Uphold thee, thou noble brother ; ald that's good 

Inspires thee ;—thou art a// a man, in soul, in heart, 

Giving to music its sweetest, fondest, highest flight in art, 

I so respect for urbanity in ald things true, 

A faithful unswerving friendship keeps ald with you, 
Reposes on the mind where it has kindly shown 

Desired esteem, the longer felt al/ the better known. 

I have found thee ever all a musician e’er could be, 

The friend to all, especially to me ;, 

Inscribe my testimony of what all friendly courtesy secures, 
And all thro’ life consider me yours truly, 8. T. TABLE. 





* Qy.—Lioness ?—DisuLey Peters, 





The peculiarity of rhythm, the irregularity of quantities dis- 
tinguishing each line from its fellows, and the appearance of a 
wholly independent line—which not only makes the spelling of the 
respected conductor's tree-name, ArprriA (as it were Latinising 
it), but, except that it is indispensable to complete the sense, might 
be regarded as supertluous—induce Mr. Ap’M. to believe that the 
foregoing acrostic must have been psychologically generated by 
Mr. ‘Table while at table, and earl ~ put on paper as soon as he 
(Mr. Table) reached his lodgings, and before he (Mr. Table) had 
swallowed the physic prescribed for him by Dr. Bile. Mr. Ap’M. 
also greatly admires that couplet in which is set forth what are the 
conditions that make a musician all a musician can be :— 


“T have found thee ever all a musician e’er could be, 
The friend to all, especially to me.” 


Mr. Ap’M. believes that his (Mr. Ap’M.’s) Muttoniana makes 
him (Mr. Ap’M.) ‘ta friend to all.” Moreover, he has a sly 
leaning towards Mr. Table. Is Mr. Ap’M., therefore, and on 
that account, ‘all a musician e’er could be?” He (Mr. Ap’M.) 
is of such opinion. Nevertheless Mr. Ap’M. has reckoned nine 
*all’s” in Mr. 'T.’s poem, in overhauling which (the “ all's "—Mr. 
Ap’M. rarely condescends to pun) he (Mr. Ap. M.) has (as Dr. 
Shoe would give it) impinged them all in italics. 

A prose communication from Mr. ‘Table, beginning—*‘ The fol- 
lowing little incident, &c.,”"—being strictly personal, is strictly 
inadmissable in Mr. Ap’M.’s columns. He (Mr. Ap’M.) has 
therefore transmitted it to Dr. Quentin Quack, who will metamor- 
phose it (in parable). 


Docrors 1x Wuaat ? 


Srr,—Observing among your contributors and friends the names of 
Dr. Shoe, Dr. Pidding, Dr. Beard, Dr. Wind, Dr. Sting, Dr. Bile, 
Dr. Quack and other gentlemen claiming the same honorary title, 
may I make so bold as to enquire if all these gentlemen are Doctors 
in Music, or if any or some of them claim their honors from divinity or 
science? Another question will not, I trust, be deemed impertinent. 
It is whether Sir Caper O’Corby belongs to the well known O’Corby 
family of Tully Corby Castle, County Monoghan? My father was an 
intimate friend of Sir Michael O’Corby, the old head of a family who 
died suddenly at a sponging house in Dublin— 1848. I imagine Sir 
Caper must be his nephew, as Sir Michael died childless. 

Your humble admirer, Verpantr Green, Jun. 

The Enclosure, Houghton le Spring. 

“The old head of a family who died at a spunging: house,’ 
&e.,— Mr. Ap'M. impinges in a query. He would suggest the 
head of an old family, instead of ‘the old head of a family.” 
Moreover, was it (Mr. Ap’M. would fain inquire) the ‘old 
head” that died at the “house,” or the “family”? The “ old 
head of the family” is evidently not on the young shoulders of 
Verdant Green Junior, who must be green to an extent of verdure 
incomparably unlimited, if he supposes Mr. Ap’M. capable of 
prying into the secrets of his valued contributors. Perhaps Mr. 
V. G. is a collector of income-tax ; in which case Mr. Ap’M. may 
as well inform him (Mr. V. G.) that all the learned Doctors he 
(Mr. V. G.) has named, being members of the I O U club (limited to 
non-liquidators), are income-less, and therefore without his (V.G.’s) 
control. Dr. Wind has frequently assured Mr. Ap’Mutton that 
though he (Dr. Wind, not Mr. Ap’M.) spends habitually five 
times as much as he gains, he (Dr. Wind) is frequently at a loss 
to raise the wind. 


On second thoughts, Mr. Ap’M. refrains from transmitting Mr. 
Table’s anecdote to Dr. Quack, for metamorphosis, and has meta- 
morphosed it himself (in parable) :-— 

When one of Pompey’s sold asked leave of absence from an 
approaching battle, to enable him to attend an expected feast (a more 
profitable engagement), Pompey inquired—“ Had you been in Casar’s 
army do you think he would have granted your request?” ‘The retort 
was— Cesar is feared, while you are respected, by the soldiers; and 
were I under Cesar’s command I should not ask for such a favour.” 
It was highly creditable to Pompey, and the best testimony that could 
be given as to his efficiency as a commander, that a common soldier 
thus frankly addressed him, without the slightest idea of flattery. 

é S. T. Taser. 

Mr. Table does not say, after all, whether Pompey let the soldier 
cut the battle and enjoy the feast—which in Mr, Ap’M.’s opinion 
shears the anecdote of an essential portion of its significance. 

Will Mr. Ap’Mutton inform Mr, Purple Powis in what writing 
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occurs a passage setting out thus :—* So blich Sehiller zwischen Himmel 
und Erde in der Luftschweben, und in dieser Schwebe hingt nach ihm unsere 
ganze diamatische Dichekunst.” 

Mr. Purple Powis is informed herewith that the passage is 
from Richard Wagner's very singular treatise entitled Oper und 
Drama, in the chapter entitled Das Schauspiel und das Wesen der 
dramatischen Dichtkunst. Wagner makes Schiller and Goethe 
bend to his purpose, as he does Mozart and Beethoven, to whose 
abstract musical merits he, nevertheless, bears witness with such 
futile reluctance and emasculate frequency. Mr. Ap’M. had him- 
self noted the passage, in his (Mr. Ap’M’s) Commonplace. 

A letter from Zamiels Owl, Esq., merits the dignity of insertion 
in the full Muttonian type. At the same time Mr. Ap’M. 
requests his readers not to confound the interstitiary annotations 
in prose by Mr. Owl, with his (Mr. Ap'M.’s), as that might peraun- 
ter vex Mr. Owl, and would assuredly annoy Mr. Ap'M. 





Qa 

Dear Docron Suor.—I am _ pleased with your Rabelaisian 
humour. You are a shoe whose sole is in the right place. If you 
hurt any corns, they are certainly not your own. I would show 
my affectionate familiarity by calling you ** Old Shoe,” but I do 
not know your 2ge. May you endure for ever! ‘There is nothing 
like leather, at least your leather. I am unaware who polishes 
you, but one must get up very early to polish you off. After 
these remarks, I send you an epigram on the unfortunate ’Otten- 
tots, whom you licked so admirably well last week. 

Says ’Otten—“ Big Mayhew, 
My Arrow will pay you.” 

Says Mayhew—“ Small ‘Otten, 
Your Arrow is rotten.” 

Mind, the Mayhew in question is not the gracious and excellent 
Horace, who is, I opine, one of your pet contributors. I dare 
say that Ilorace would say— 

“The Arrow is what 
Rude folks designate Rot, 
sut it shows a fool’s Bolt 
Can be very soon shot.” 

Or he might do it (as cookery-books say) “ another way”— 
thus :— 

‘Little ‘Otten’s bad Arrow 
Is destined to shiver, 

And so Little 'Otten’s 
Himself in a quiver.” 

One could go on, but when the eminent and merciless Dr. Shoe 
takes the whip in hand, the services of interlopers are not required. 
For which reason I have the honor to subscribe myself, yours 
affectionately (but respectfully), ZAMIELS OWL. 

Owlesbury, Mopington. 





() —~--— 
That ‘ one could go on” is also the opinion of Mr. Ap’Mutton, 
who, with deference to Dr. Shoe (respectfully), takes a shot :— 
There was a young squib called 7’he Arrow, 
Whose field of observance was narrow ; 
It shot at old Punch, 
Who (while taking his lunch) 
Blandly smiled at this aimless young Arrow. 

And in Cockney dialect (Mr. Ap’Mutton perpends) he might 
say :— 
There was a young paper, Zhe Marrow, 

Whose writins hour feelins did ‘arrow ; 
But we mustn't be ard 
On its principal bard, 
Who, it’s clear, wasn't brought up at ‘Arrow. 

And again, in pure vernacular, (Mr. Ap’Mutton perpends) he 

might sing :— 
There was a young paper, Ze Arrow, 
Whose editors lived in a barrow, 
But all in a muck, 
For this old wooden truck 
With back numbers was filled of 7ie Arrow, 
And again, in scarcely less familiar strophe :— 
There was a young paper, Zhe Arrow, 
Who for ‘sixpence ” let out bones and inarrow ; 
But such marrow-bones 
Bein’ no better than stones, 
Not a ‘‘sixpence”’ was boned by this Arrow. 





Much more of the sort (Mr. Ap’M. perpends) he might (but wil] 
not) say, it not being in his gravity thus to disport himself. Mr, 
Ap’ Mutton would, at the same time, remind Mr. Owl that, though 
the humor of his (Mr. Ap’M.’s) friend, Shoe, may be comparable 
with that of Rabelais, Mr. Ap’M.’s humor may not, his (Mr, 
Ap’M.’s) humor being incomparable. Monsieur Rabelais himself 
(as he declared to Mr. Ap’M., at the Court of Henri II.) tried to 
imitate it (Mr. Ap’M.’s humor), but finding it inimitable, 
described it as such. : 
Piace a L’Emrerevr! 

Mon curr Ar'Murron,—'Tu te rappelles (n est ce pas ?—tu vois, je 
contrefais ta manie paranthétique)—tu te rappelles le fameux jour des 
Chartistes? Oui—j'entends d’ici ta réplique affirmative. ‘I'o:, Balfe, 
et moi méme (tu te rappelles?), nous etions tous les trois “ svorn 
special constables.” Eh bien! je me souviens et de ta personne (si 
embonpoint), et de ton visage (si joufilu), et de ton esprit (si petilislant, 
etincellant—soleillant plutot, si je dois fabriquer un mot); je m’en 
souviens, et j'en raffole ‘Ce cher Ap’Mutton!” (me dis-je, intérieu- 
rement) Ce cher Ap’Mutton!—II y consentira.” Bon; tu y consentiras; 
et maintenant je vais t’expliquer de quoi il s’agit. Jai ecrit (der- 
niereient) a mon assez consideré Maréchal Vaillant (Ministre de ma 
Maison et des Beaux Arts) une lettre tant soit peu signifiante. Je 
lai fait inserer dans le Moniteur (de matin et de —_ et mon gros ami 
Bonilace 1’ a fait circuler dans les autres feuilles. Mais je desire faire 
croire d tout le monde que cette lettre n’est pas ce que vous autres (dant 
votre patois Cockney”) vous appelez un “ hoax” © Or’—me suis-je dit 
—* dans ce bit il faut in’addresser & mon viel ami et * fellow epecial,” 
Ap’Mutton (Vivier m'a de méme conseillé). Veuillez done, mon cher, 
me faire la grace de trouver dans votre “world-wide circulated” 
Muttoniana un petit coin & mon avantage. Cela faisant tu obligeras 
(je reprends le tu-toi) Vaillant, infiniment et ton ami de tout coeur 
et a tout jamais, Napo.ron. 

Vichy—ce 7 Aout. 

P.8.—Je t’ attends (naturellement) 4 Compiégne, dans ]’automne. 
Vivier sera de nous; aussi Vély Pacha, Lamartine, et Abdel Kader. 
Ne m’ intrigues pas, je t’en prie.—N. 

Mr. Ap’Mutton (blushingly) obeys what he cannot (with the 
staunchest loyalty to his own Queen) regard as other than a com- 
mand. He will also obey the second command, and join the 
Chasse at Compitgne—providing Dr. Shoe will again consent 
to act again as his (Mr. Ap'M’s.) temporary substitute. 

Vichy, le 31 juillet, 1864. 

Mon cher maréchal, je viens vous faire part dune réflexion qui m’est 
survenue pendant le repos dont je jouis ici, Deux grands établisse- 
ments doivent étre reconstruits 4 Paris, avec une destination bien 
différente : l’Opéra et )’H6tel-Dieu. Le premier est déji commence ; 
le second ne l’est pas encore. Quoique exécutés, l'Opéra aux frais de 
I'Etat, l’Hotel-Dieu aux frais des hospices et de la Ville de Paris, tous 
deux ne seront pas muins pour la capitale des monuments remarquables ; 
mais comme ils répondent a des intéréts tres différents, je ne voudrais 
pas que l'un surtout part plus protége que l'autre. Les dépenses de 
l’Académie Impériale de Musique dépasseront malheureusement les 
prévisions, et il faut éviter le reproche d’avoir employé des millions 
pour un theatre, quand la premiere pierre de l’hépital le plus populaire 
de Paris n'a pas encore été posée. Engagez done, je vous prie, le 
Préfet de la Svine & faire commencer bientot les travaux de |'Hotel- 
Dieu, et veuillez faire diriger ceux de l'Opéra de manitre a ne les 
terminer qu’en méme temps. Cette combinaison, je le reconnais, n’a 
aucun avantage pratique ; mais, au point de vue moral, j’attache un 
grand prix 4 ce que le monument consacré au plaisir ne s’eléve pas 
avant l’asile dela souffrance. Recevez, mon cher maréchal, l'assurance 
de ma sinctre amitié. NAPOLEON. 

Mr. Ap'Mutton is more than gratified at being the means of 
affording increased publicity to the wise benevolence and keen pro- 
vision of his Imperial and magnanimous friend—to whose decrees, 
be it understood, his (Mr. Ap’M’s.) column (or columns) is (or 
are), though previously occluded, henceforward patulous. 

To Owain Ap’ Murvon, Esa. 

Honurp Zur,—It wor a merey you win the match at all agen the 
Kidbury eleven, seen there wor sich a summat of bies, If so be you 
must bowl fierce, when next you plays take my advies and do what Arry 
Ansom did for our team, when we playd our great match agen the 
Muddleshire Pukes,—put on two long stops and a bucket o' water. 
The bucket may be non-purfessional and object to; but Kounty em- 
pires are easy made right wi’ coaxing and strong yale. Axing pardin, 
hut 1 thinks as how there be a slite mistake in your count of the 
match in your colm. If I understands correct, you bould right thru 
in boath innins. I ax pardin, but if that be so, how did ee manige to 
stump Marlin Spike, Eskwire? Your servant to command, 
Wicketbourne, Ants, Luxe Trovusix (2-bowler to the Chick-Comely C. C. 
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Mr. Luke Trouble should be sent to St. Luke’s. If he (Mr. 
Trouble) has not witnessed Mr. Ap’Mutton’s game, he (Mr. 
‘lrouble) would wiser hold his (Mr. Trouble’s) tongue. It was 
hardly worth Mr. ‘Trouble’s trouble to address Mr. Ap’Mutton in 
unorthographic guise, and so little to the “ point.” Mr. 'T.’s letter is 
no “catch,” though written (possibly, Mr. Ap’M. conceives) over 
the ‘“‘ bowl,” to the dull chirp of the ‘ cricket.” Mr. Ap’M. trusts 
that Mr. Trouble was not troubled on his way home with ** bats;” 
and that he had no occasion—being, like Tam o’Shanter, (ask 
Howard Glover), pursued by (the) phantoms (of his inebriate 
fancy)—to ‘‘ba(w)ll” out for help. Mr. Ap’M. in his gravity, 
owns it is ‘ wicke(t)d” thus to ‘ play” upon words—“ a field” 
which is not, was not, and shall not be his (Mr. Ap'’M’s.); but in 
this instance he (Mr. Ap’M.) is hardly ** wide” of the mark 
Enough, moreover, that he (Mr. Ap’M.) will ‘long stop” before 
adventuring another (pun). He gh Ap’M.) is fairly ‘“‘run out” 
.—it might even be said, off his (Mr. Ap’M’s.) “stumps.” 


Otvain Ap’ Mutton. 

King and Beard, Black Chapel, Aug. 12. 

+,* Mr. Ap’M. is compelled to decline the lyricai offering of Sir 
Inga Patam, Bart. (“I sing a pore ould minsthrel”), and the 
prose tale of Fish not Friend, by Mr. Pitt P. Pill, author of The 
Far-spreading King and The Three Colored Powers. Mr. Ap’M. is 
sorry, but he (Mr. Ap’M.) has no alternatives. Also he declines 
(having no alternatives) Lines by a Lubber; Buckingham’s Bile 
(asketch); Why T. Adder was apprehended for assailing Beadles ; 
and The Lay of the Licensed Victualler. 

0 

Tue Brrwincuam Orcnesrra, &c., FoR THE Festivan or 1864:— 
First Violins—Messrs. Sainton and Blagrove ( Principals), Messrs. Amor, 
Betjemann, Burnett, Carrodus, Clementi, V. Collins, Dando, Day, 
Goffrie, Gunniss, Hall,, H. W. Hill, Howard, Jacquin, Kreutzer, 
Loades, Love, Pollitzer, Ries, Seymour, Streather, Thirlwall, Tours, 
Thomas, T. Watson, and Zerbini, Second Violins—Mr. Willy 
(Principal), Messrs. Bort, Bradley, Buels, Davis, Egerton, Folkes, C. 
Griesbach, Hayward, Humphries, Jones, Kelly, Lejeune, McKenzie, 
Marshall, Newsham, Nicholson, Ralph, Saltzmann, Schmidt, Shargool, 
Simmons, Synyer, ‘lourneur, 8. R. Webb, and Wilkins. Violas— 
Mr. Doyle (Principal), Messrs. R. Blagrove, Boileau, Glanvill, Hann, 
W. H. Hann, Hill, Roberts, Start, Thomas, Thompson, Trust, Venua, 
Vogel, Waud, W. H. Webb, Westlake, and T. Westrop. Violoncellos 
—Mr, Collins (Principal), Messrs. Aylward, G. Calkin, H. Chipp, 
Daubert, Guess, Hancock, E. Howell, Ould, Paque, Pettit, R. Reed, 
W. Reed, Schroeder, Shephard, Testar, and Waite. Double Basses— 
Mr. Howell (Principal), Messrs. Campanile, Castelli, Kdgar, Flower, 
Griffiths, A. Howell, Lewis, Moreton, Mount, Pratten, Reynolds, 
Russell, Severn, Vaudrelan, White, and Winterbottom.  Flutes— 
Messrs. Pratten, De Folly, Nicholson, and Tilley. Oboes—Messrs. 
Barrett, Nicholson, Horton, and Malsch. Clarionets—Messrs. Lazarus, 
Maycock, Godfrey, and Roxbee. © Bassoons—Messrs. Hutchins, Ander- 
son, Chisholm, and A. Smith. Z'’rwmpets—Messrs. Harper, and Irwin. 
Horns—Messrs. C, Harper, Mann, Catchpole, and J. Standen. Z'rom- 
bones—Messrs. Hawkes, Antoine, and Winterbottom. Ophicleide—Mr 
Hughes. Serpents—Messrs. Jepp, and Standen. Double Drums—Mr. 
Chipp. Side Drum and Triangle—Mr. Seymour. Bass Drum—Mr. 
Horton. /arp—Mr. Trust. The Librarians are Messrs, Horton, 
and Peck. The principal singers are Malle. Tietjens, Mad. Ruders- 
dorff, Mad. Lemmens Sherrington, and Mdlle. Adelina Patti (sopranos) ; 
Madame Sainton Dolby and Miss Palmer (contraltos); Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Signor Mario (tenors); Mr. 
Santley and Mr. Weiss (basses.) Solo F'ianoforte—Madame Arabella 
Goddard ; Solo Violin—M. Sainton; Organist—Mr. Stimpson; and 
Conductor Mr. Costa. A musical phalanx, and no mistake! 

St. Davip's Garneprat.— There is every prospec; now that 
restoration of this ancient cathedral, which has been in dilapidated 
state for many score years, will be at once proceeded with. Meeting 
of Restoration Building Committee has been held, at which four 
tenders were submitted for carrying out four divisions of work, total 
being as follows :-—G. Pollard, 13,9902.; Hood and Son, 15,8180. ; ‘I. 
Williams, 16,639. ; James and Price, 17,384/. Committee accepted 
tender of G. Pollard, and determined that first division, comprising 
lower part of tower and choir, and fourth division, comprising dry areas 
and drains, should be first completed before commencing other two 
divisions. This will involve expenditure of 8,9781., and it was 
reported at meeting that subscriptions already promised amounted to 
8.8097. St. David's is mother church of Wales, and restoration is 
looked upon with general favor throughout principality. 








A HUNDRED YEARS OF THE BERLIN THEATRE.* 


Of all the archives which have been ransacked of late years, few 
have yielded a more profitable return than those of the Berlin Theatre. 
The author of this volume was for a long time Secretary to the-In- 
tendancy of the Prussian stage, and his leisure has been employed 
in compiling a sort of history of managers, actors, authors, and 
pieces, from 1740 to 1840, as well as in selecting correspondence 
which bears on these topics, and which has survived time, fire, and 
autograph collectors. This body of letters gives the book its value. 
Theatrical histories are generally interesting so far as they are not 
merely theatrical histories. We glance hastily over the record of 
events, the statements of the effect produced by forgotten pieces, 
with the evidence of forgotten witnesses, and we halt only when some 
familiar name comes up for a moment, or when a classic play is presented 
to us in the strange garb of a new performance. In this chronicle 
of Hofrath Teichmann’s we are struck by casual gleams of Lessing 
and Goethe, Schiller and Mozart. But the excellent compiler is too 
dry and matter-of-fact to trust himself beyond bare enumeration, 
even with such names as these; and he does not resort to the for- 
lorn hope of some who have preceded him, of filling up the frequent 
pause with extravagant anecdote. His especial hero is Iffland, mana- 
ger of the theatre in Berlin from 1796 to 1815; and this period— 
which brought the chief plays of Schiller on the Berlin stage, 
and which deals with poets of every description from Goethe down to 
Kotzebue—is the most fruitful section in the volume. Of earlier times 
we hear very little, and of later times we have little worth hearing. 
Frederic the Great is too French in his dramatic tastes to find favour 
with a patriotic Prussian in any sphere but that of politics, and during 
his reign the German theatre had a hard struggle to subsist against 
the King’s French stage. Frederic’s love of the French drama had, 
as was natural, communicated itself to the public, and the native drama 
languished accordingly. Dibbelin, who was afterwards manager of 
the German theatre, complained to Lessing that Jack-pudding had 
full and undisputed possession, and Lessing promised to erect a monu- 
ment to Dodbbelin if he would purge the stage of the monstrosity. 
Lessing’s wish was gratified for the time, but it is curious to see 
the natural tendency of the German Theatre to subside into Jack- 
pudding whexever French influence predominates. During the two 
years of French rule in Prussia, the stage, which had shortly before 
been at the very height of its fame, fell back to a succession of 
Harlequins, to the profound disgust of the worthy chronicler. One 
anecdote is given of Frederick the Great which scarcely accords 
with the picture, also from a singer’s point of view, of Conswlo. One 
of the Berlin singers had married a violinist against Frederick’s wish, 
and was ill-treated by her husband. The violinist was a tad character, 
and his wife’s “unfortunate passion for him” led her to run away 
with him from Berlin. ‘The Prussian Ambassador in Dresden stopped 
her, and sent to Frederick for orders, but Frederick replied, “ Let 
her go; a woman is like a pointer, the more you beat her the faster 
she clings to you.” 

During the latter years of Frederick the Great, and immediately 
after his death, the German theatre begins to be worthy of its name. 
Frederick’s French troupe was regularly dissolved during his wars, and 
was not reconstituted after the Bavarian War of Succession. In the 
meantime, a heavy blow against French taste had been deait by Les- 
sing in his Hamburgische Dramaturgie. Lessing’s own plays, and the 
early works of Goethe and Schiller, began to attract attention, and the 
classical period of Germany was dawning. The minds of the Berlin 
public had not been so thoroughly depraved by Molitre and Racine as 
patriotic critics are tempted to assert, and as Irederick’s own taste had 
been warped when he gave vent to his famous condemnation of Shake- 
speare and Goethe’s Goétz von Berlichingen. “ Disgusting platitudes” 
was the phrase with which Frederick dismissed the first work of 
Goethe, but the King’s sentence was instantly reversed by the play- 
goers among his subjects, Gé(z was performed for the first time in 
1774, Hofrath Teichman tells us, and the success of the piece was 
enormous. ‘The playbill of the day describes the new play in quaint 
language, as “ manufactured with diligence by a learned and acute 
author on a system which is quite peculiar, and at present quite un- 
common, The piece is said to be, as people call it, in the style of 
Shakespeare. We might have scrupled to put such a work on the 
stage, but have yielded to the desire of several friends, and have 
taken as much pains in the production as time and space permitted. 
And to please the honoured public, we have devoted as much money 
as was necessary to the decorations and dresses which were customary at 
the time.” The author's name does not appear on the playbill, and the 
first newspaper that professed to give his name, spoke of a Dr. Gide in 
Frankfort. But the success of the piece soon brought the real name 
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forward; and we find Lessing attributing some other tragedy to 
Goethe, and, being told that he was mistaken, exclaiming, ‘So much 
the better! In that case Goethe is not the only one who can write 
such pieces.” The time was approaching when the Berlin public 
found that many others could write pieces more to its taste. The 
Robbers took instant and complete possession of the stage; nothing 
would stand by the side of it; even Lessing’s Nathan der Weise was 
only played four time to the Robbers twenty, though the two picces 
were novelties alike. Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm had such a suc- 
cess that it saved the manager from ruin and a despairing flight. His 
Miss Sara Sampson, which now ranks as his lowest drama, was surpris- 
ingly popular, while his Lmilia’ Galotti appeared only nine times in as 
many years, Of Goethe’s later works, the Nattrilehe Tochter was ouly 
given three times in a whole year, and then vanished from the repertoire. 
Schiller, on the other hand, went on increasing in popularity, and the 
success of Wilhelm Tell, in which he culminated, gave him no cause to 
reyret the early fame of his 2obbers. 

‘These seanty notices of the older time are more amply filled up 
when we come to the management of Iffland. His correspondence 
with all the chief poets of the age, the classical works he produced, 
and his own reputation as an actor, bring in a crowd of fresh 
elements, and the Berlin theatre is in a sudden whirl of managerial 
activity. Ifland finds time to write Jong letters to Schiller, pleading 
the dangers of giving a piece like the Camp of Wallenstein in a mili- 
tary capital like Berlin, and a military king as the first of the spectators, 
or suggesting historical plays taken from German annals of the time 
of the Reformation as more popular than Greek and Roman pieces, or 
begging for preliminary sketches of scenery and action, that he 
may be able to set his painters at work. He writes to irritable poets 
and authors, excusing himself for not accepting their plays. Tieck 
writes one or two plaintive letters because he is sure that some charac- 
ter is meant for him, and the manager smoothes him down. Kotzebue 
is excessively offended at the rejection of his Joan of Montfaucon, and 
says he should have thought there was room for it in a place where 
Zauberflites, Piccolominis and such things were represented. — Iftland 
replies with dignity and politeness in a letter of four and a-half 
octavo pages. It is true that the post in Germany was s0 slow that 
the persecution of business letters could not be as severe as it is in 
London. Return of post between Berlin and Weimar, places which are 
six hours distant by railway, seems to have implied two or three weeks. 
A letter dated Berlin the 26th of November, arrived in Weimar on the 
5th of December; but we presume that this was an unusual delay, 
as it is especially noticed in a postscript. With six posts a day, as 
Sydney Smith expresses it, letters of four pages octavo are impos- 
sible, and the most irritable author that ever furnished a title-page 
to the elder Disraeli must forego the satisfaction of being convinced 
by a manager. ‘To judge from the samples before us, Ifland’s 
plan must have been effectual. Even Kotzebue was propitiated. And, 
after all, Kotzebue had very little to complain of. In the list of 
pieces given, his name recurs more frequently than any other, except 
that of Iffland himself, and the rate at which he was paid places 
him constantly above Schiller. Maria Stuart, the Maid of Orleans, 
and the Bride of Messina were bought from the author at £16 and 
£17 each, a sum less than what Kotzebue got for many of his plays— 
even less than what was paid to librettists for the book of an opera. 
Wallenstein and Wilhelm Tell were better—L£L50 each, We find Goethe 
asking £90 for the complete theatrical copyright of Romeo and Juliet, 
while Schlegel gets only £10 for his adaptation of Z/amlet, The 
lowness of these prices seems to have been a sore subject with 
IMand. “But what ean I do?” he asks in a letter to Schiller, in 
which he exposes all his managerial difficulties: “the Court gives us 
very little; we must play every day, we must make a certain receipt 
every day ; pieces in verse take twice as long to learn as other pieces, 
and they don't suit the great public; our painting-room costs so much 
a day to heat during the winter; if your genius should lead you to a 
genius of the same effect on the public as the Maid of Orleans, we 
should gladly double the honorarium.” 

The stinginess of the Court is a great subject of complaint. But it 
speaks well for the taste of the public that the plays which the mana- 
ger was most ready to offer, and which allowed him to double the 
author's profit, were those which posterity has associated with the 
name of Sehiller. A public competent to appreciate and support such 
a play as Wilhelm Tell scarcely needs to have a national theatre kept 
up for it by the Court. We see pretty clearly from this, as from so 
many similar experiments, what a dramatist must do if he wants the 
“plausoris aulea manentis,” whom Horace prescribed as not the least 
inducement to the poet. It is not sufficient to be a classic in your 
own estimation and write dramas on admirable models, because cultivated 
minds have approved the one, and the public ought to appreciate the 
other. This may be very well so long as you have a Court to support 
you, and can rely on the verdict of those who are too orthodox to 


yawn, and whose tongues have been moulded by tradition or etiquette 








till they have forgotten how to hiss. But, if you want the general 
public, you must not lecture it on what it ought to admire, but you must 
make it admire. Iffland and Schiller might well be confident in the 
taste of a public which had begun by being frenzied for Gotz and the 
Robbers, which had expected Mozart’s Don Juan with greater eager- 
ness than any other opera, which had gone to see Gluck’s Iphigenia 
with the firm intention of laughing at the strange spectacle of a 
tragedy with German singers, and had remained to applaud, and which 
had then risen with the rise of its national literature till it welcomed 
Schiller’s later pieces with the same enthusiasm which had greeted his 
first and most extravagant productions. That the Court, with all the 
stinginess laid to its charge, was aware of the necessity of consulting 
the public taste, may be seen from the conditions imposed on one of 
the earlier managers, who is especially enjoined not to give crders for 
free entrance to any of the creditors of the theatre, or to any persons 
in authority, but only “to those learned men and acute critics whose 
advice may ,be beneficial to his theatre.” But it is ‘only so long as 
the public taste is pure that the poet can rely upon it, and when the 
falling off comes, as it is almost certain to come, there is no more hope 
for the drama. Is it better, under such circumstances, to keep an 
empty theatre, at the expense of a Court, for the sake of galvanizing 
the muse, as is done in sume of the capitals of Germany, or to yield to 
the tide, and confess that the stream is setting in in another direction? 
As Secretary to the management of Berlin, Hofrath Teichmann seems 
to have taken the latter course. In his book, he is too firmly rooted 
to the traditions of the golden age to confess his own weakness. 
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FISH AT THE CONCERTS. 
Mr. Atrrep Metion’s Concerts. 

The first “ Classical Night,” given on Thursday, was devoted to 
Mozart, the first part of the programe comprising the overture to 
Jdomeneo ; Concerto for the clarinet; Pianoforte Sonata in F major; 
the aria “ Gli angui d’ inferno,” from the Jl Flauto Magico ; and sym- 
phony in E flat. Mr. Lazarus played the clarinet part in the Con- 
certo for that instrument, and Mdlle. Krebs performed the pianoforte 
sonata, How Mr. Lazarus played the Clarinet Concerto need not be 
told. The composer himself would have pronounced it incomparable. 
Mdlle. Krebs found a wider scope for her talent in the sonata, than in 
the fantasia on which she. had been expending her means the three 
previous evenings. Of course the grasp of mind and balance of svnti- 
ment, which in master-hands seems almost to convert an instrumental 
performance into a realization, are wanting in the young lady—who, 
by the way, is not so young as she is proclaimed—and the force, too, 
and energy which constitutes power are not to be found in her, But 
everything else :s present in Mdlle. Kreb’s playing. <A facility surpassed 
by few, a light and graceful touch, and great delicacy, almost refine- 
ment, of expression. The youthful pianist made a great sensation in 
the sonata, and retired from the platform amid a perfect storm of 
applause. ‘The song from the Flauto Magico was entrusted to Malle. 
Carlotta Patti, who sang it as few living singers could, and was cheered 
to the eco. The audience roared for an encore, but Mdlle. Patti only 
bowed, We must leave our readers to imagine how the magnificent 
baud, under Mr, Alfred Mellon’s direction, played the overture to 
Idomenco and the E flat symphony. 

As regards the second part it is enough to say that it was miscel- 
lancous, that the operatic selection was ‘La Favorita,” the soloists 
being Messrs. Hill (violin), G. Collins (violoncello), Barret (oboe), 
Levy (cornet), and Hughes (ophecleide); that Mdlle. Carlotta Patti 
sang the Carnaval de Venise, and being eneored, gave “ Comin’ thro’ 
the rye”; that Mr. Levy’s solo was the waltz from Faust; that the 
Grand March from a Reine de Saba (a really grand march) was re- 
peated ; that Ali Ben Sou-Alle again played his Sonnambula fantasia on 
his new instrument; and that the new quadrille from Jirella concluded 
the concert. 

Last night the feature of the concert was the performance of several 
glees and part-songs by Mr, Alfred Mellon’s Glee Union. 

To-night there will be a “ Volunteer Night,” the meaning of which 
we do not precisely understand, The expression is obscure, unless Mr. 
Mellon intends that both he and his artists perform their parts 
gratuitously, and admit the public free. Coventry Fist. 
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New Yors.—July 9 —( From a Correspondent).—The month of June 
in the metropolis has been almost totally devoid of musical demon- 
strations. Only two concerts of any importance have been giver— 
one at the Academy of Music on the evening of the Lith, and another 
at Niblo’s Saloon on the following night, At the former the united 
choirs of the Methodist Episcopal Churches, comprising nearly 30 
vocal and instrumental performers, gave a number of choruses from 
the principal oratorios, interspersed with solos and duets, all fur the 
benefit of a Sunday School Union; and at the latter, tendered as 4 
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benefit to the widow of Lieutenant Boudinot, killed during the battles 
of the Wilderness, Madame de Lussan, Malle. Morensi, the contralto, 
Signor Morelli, the barytone, and other artists volunteered their 
services. Lieutenant Boudinot, before he went to the wars, was a 
musician, and connected with the Academy of Music in New York. 
‘An opera company has been formed by Mr. Max Strakosch, to give 
operas like Don Pasquale and Jl Barbiere*—works which do not 
necessitate a chorus—-in the Northern States and Canadas. The 
troupe has an American prima donna in Miss Adelaide Phillips, while 
Signor Brignoli is the tenor, Signor Susini the basso, and Signor 
Mancusi the baritone. The company began operations at Portland, 
but were not successful there, the people of that city apparently 
preferring negro minstrelsy. Thence they went to Quebec and 
Montreal. Mr. Max Maretzek is about to try his fortunes with the 
Emperor Maximilian in Mexico, for which city he has engaged in 
Europe an entirely new company of singers, and intends giving opera 
with them under imperial patronage. He will return to New York 
during next winter. In the meantime, Mazzoleni, Biachi, and Sulzer 
will leave for Mexico, Mr. Maretzek is to produce next season, in the 
place of Miss Sulzer, a new contralto, a resident of New York, who 
has never yet appeared on the stage. She is singing at present in the 
choir of a Roman Catholic church in this city, and will make her 
operatic debut as the Gipsy in the Trovatore. 





* Our New York correspondent must surely have mistaken the Barbiere 
for some other opera. ‘The Barbiere without a chorus would in reality be 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark.—Ep. Jf. W. 
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Aurrep Metion’s Concerts.—Mr. Mellon’s ‘concerts should be the 
very finest musical entertainments in existence. No concert of less 
than superlative excellence should tempt the unwary lounger in the 
delicious eventide into the gas-laden atmosphere of a theatre on a hot 
August day. No amateur who, in the cold and dreary winter nights, 
can warm his starved imagination, and stimulate his impoverished brain 
with the masterpieces of music, should venture within a concert-room 
during the dog days, with the vain hope of reviving faded pleasure, 
For all who have an opportunity of breathing the fresh sea breeze, 
and of enjoying the luxurious and profitable idleness of a country life, 
it is a duty to gratify their desires, But in this overgrown city of 
three million inhabitants there are many weary, helpless, town-ridden 
wretches to whom all such health-giving pleasures are denied; and 
there are many who prefer hearing Beethoven's “ sensations on first 
revisiting the country,” splendidly described in his Pastoral Symphony, 
to testing their own feelings on the subject. To all these Mr. Mel- 
lon’s concerts will be a great boon. But the concerts should be of re- 
markable excellence, and they should be the best of their kind.— 
Daily Telegraph. 
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Barnsbury Lrrerary Instirute,—A concert was given, under the 
direction of Mr, George Tedder, at Myddelton Hall on Friday evening, 
the 5th inst., by the above institution, which attracted a large audi- 
ence. The vocalists were Miss Rebecca Isaacs, Miss Lotti Ellerie, 
Miss Lefiler, Mr. George Tedder, Mr. Carl Turner, and Mr. Leonard 
Walker ; the instrumentalists Mr. Emile Berger (pianoforte), and Mr. 
V. Collins (violin). Among the pieces that made the greatest 
impression were a new song by Mr. George Tedder “Her boy so 
brave and fair,” sung by Miss Rebecca Isaacs, ‘‘ Maggie’s Secret” by 
Miss Leffler (encored), a new song by Mr. Henry Fase, “ Yes, loving 
hearts,” sung with expression by Mr. George Tedder, Mendelssohn's 
“I’maroamer” well given by Mr, Leonard Walker, and Rossini’s 
“ Largo al factotum,” by the same gentleman, in so spirited a manner 
that the audience encored it. Miss Lotti Kllerie made a favorable 
impression in Venzano’s popular waltz, and Mr. Emile Berger a decided 
“hit” in his new fantasia on Scotch airs entitled Waverly, which was 
loudly encored, but not repeated. Mr. Emile Berger also accompanied 
the vocal music on the pianoforte. 





THE MODERN HARPIST: 


A NEW WORK FOR THE HARP BY MR, APTOMMAS, 
(To be Published by Subscription), 


Contexts i—Introduction—Ancient and Modern Harp-Musie— Resources—Analysis 
of Passages—M odulation—Fingering—Tuning—Peculiar Effects—Stringing—The 
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GOUNOD’S NEW OPERA, 


“MIRELLA,” 


PERFORMED WITH IMMENSE SUCCESS AT 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“The music of Afirella is as good as that of Faust; perhaps, in some respects, 
better."—Daily News. 
te M. Gounod has given to the world another genuine aud charming work."—The 

imes. 

“The music of Mirella will as surely make its way with the public as that of 
Faust.” —Standard, 

‘* A capital opera; no living man could write anything for the stage comparable to 
it."—Atheneum. 

“We have to thank Mr. Mapleson for giving us an opportunity of hearing the last 
work of one who cer ainly new is the greatest living operatic composer."—Saturday 
Review, 





THE PRINCIPAL VOCAL PIECES. 
1.—THE OPENING CHORUS. 


This exquisite subject (“ FacctaM CAROLE ) may be had as a song, as a duct, asa 
chorus, and for the pianoforte, by Brinley Richards and Nordmann. The following 
quotations from the press refer to this melody :—‘* There is nothing in modern opera 
to exceed it in freshness and Southern character."—Atheneum. “ Nothing more 
fresh or melodious has ever been imagined than this lovely inspiration, a worthy 
pendant to the Valse in Faust,"—Daily Telegraph, “ Beautifully simple and tender,” 


—Daily News, 
2.—THE SAVOYARD MBLODY. 


This simple and beautiful melody is performed by the orchestra. It is, however, 
published with English words, “ Fak FRoM HIS Mountains,” and in Italian, “* Am 
DESTATI OR 8U;" and for the pianoforte by Brinley Richards and Nordmann. 


3,—THE SHEPHERD'S SONG. 
*Fevice Pastore,” sung by Mdlle. Volpini. “ A delicious little air,"—T7he Times. 
— charming."—Daily Teleyraph, “A delicious melody."—Saturday 
eview, 
» 4—MDLLE, TITIENS’ SONG. 


“The most popular is the bravura aria, “* Non mura 1. Core.” “ More than the 
rival in our estimation to the Jewel Song in Faust, as being a purer strain of 
melody ."—Standard, 


5.—MDLLE. TREBELLI’S SONG. 

‘LA STAGIONE ARRIVA, O BELLA,” encored every night. ‘This will be in every- 
body's mouth, and it is certainly the most catching melody in the opera."— Saturday 
Review. * An exquisite little song."—Daily Telegraph, 

6—SIGNOR GIUGLINI'S SONG, 


“An! se p'pReGui miki.” ‘A lovely song.”"—Saturday Review. “A delicious 
cavatina.”"—Morning Advertiser. 


7.—MR. SANTLEY'S SONG. 
St L'aRLEE 81 SON Reotne.” A bold and vigorous strain.”"—Standard. 
8—THE DUETS. 


1. “* CHANSON DE MAGALI,” sung by Malle. Titiens and Signor Giuglini. * One of 
the most captivating things in the opera."—Sunday Times, “ Likely to become as 
popular as anything in Faust.—Standard, 2. “ Au! PARLA ANCOR,” sung by Mdlle, 
Volpini and Mdlle, Titiens, 


The Complete Opera, in Italian or French, 16s, For Pianoforte, 10s, 





PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS, 


THE OVERTURE-—Solo and Duet. 
“ Seems to bea string of popular melodies of the South of France."—-Deily News, 
“* Pretty, light, and essentially pastoral.”"—The Times, “A beautiful composition.” 


—Advertiser. 
THE AIRS. 
By W. H. Callcott, in Three Books, Solos and Duets. 5s. and 6s. each. 





PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
Kuhe's Fantasia, Mirella i 

ING CHIEN Ty DUIRINIII sc sncucccehesascsianaseqecosccdinabicnsesete 
Rosellen's Souvenirs de Mirella (a Selections of Airs) 
Nordmann’s Bouquet de Melodies .......:csssessessseceecsseeeseeceseenes 
Brinley Richards’ Cheur de Magnanarelles (the opening Chorus) 
Brinley Richards’ Savoyard Mclody........csccscsssssssssereeeeseenerseneees 
Ketterer's Fantasia, transcription (a very briliant plece) ........ccccccccccccecseccoeee 
LVODOR ES TRIGEED TORII cere ccrcccccccscscsscoccscncseoessnconsodensaveegeeedssdecdeneootnenses 
Ganz's Reminiscences of Mirella . es 
FORRES’ Famtasde .0c<cversercscaroceccerecvorscvecesessescoscovsnccsesevesnoncasecescesecesovesecoetoces 
Coote’s Mirella Quadrilles ... * 
Coote’s Mirella Waltzes 
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KUHE'’S 
Four Hel A)ieces, 


LUCIA DI “LAMMERMOOR. | 


Brilliant Faniasia on Donizetti’s Opera. 4s. | 


LUCREZIA BORGIA. 


Brilliant Fantasia on Donizetti’s Opera. 4s. 


DA FAVORITA. 


Brilliant Fantasia on Donizetti’s Opera. 4s. 
THE 


BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND. 


Brilliant Transcription. Price 4s. 


SYDNEY SMITH’S 
Four slew Pieces. 


MARCIE DES’ TAMBOURS 
LVE_ANGBLIQUE 
THE SPINNING WHEEL 
LES HUGUEN Ons, 


Grand Fantasia on Meyerbeer’s Opera. 4s. 
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